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7 N compliance with the earngſt ſolicitations of a 

few ſelect friends, for whom ] have the higheſt 
eſteem, the enſuing diſcourſe is, with diffidence 
and humility, ſubmitted to the candour of the public. 
I am conſcious of many defects in it, and wiſh they 
may not be found of ſuch conſequence as to prejudice 
the good cauſe which I defire above all things to 
promote. The ſubject is important, and it is hoped 
the author's aim in treating upon it, wall be deem- 
ed laudable. Theſe wha know his circumſtances, 
may perhaps be diſpoſed to make ſome kind allow- 
ances for the inaccuracies they may here meet with, 
and peruſe theſe pages with chriſtian ſimplicity, 
rather than the ſeverity of criticiſm. 


The intelligent reader will obſerve, that I have 


availed myſelf of many hints and obſervations of 
the moft valuable and approved authors, which J 


thought pertinent and ſtriting. I have ſometimes 
farborn to mention the names of thoſe authors; not 
that I might appropriate their labours, or uſurp 
their honours ; but that I might not crowd the 
pages of this diminutive performance by oftentatious 
quotations. 1 hope this general acknowledgment 
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will be deemed a ſufficient apology for the liberty 7 
have taken in this behalf. 


It is net to be expected that many things can be 
advanced on moral ſubjetts entirely new. The 
fineft and moſt beautiful thoughts concerning the 
government of our. paſſions, and the regulation of 
our manners, have been carried away before our 
times; and little is left for us but to gleanafter the 
ancients, and the myſt appreved of the maderns. 


7 hope it will appear that it has been my endea- 
vour through the whole, to advance nothing an the 
ſubjeft but what is conſonant with the ſacred ora- 
R cles, the infallile rule of faith and practice; and 
that my deſign is to promote that meekneſs, lenevo- 
tence, peace and love which are the brighteft erna- 
ments of the chriſtian character. 


Brearley-Hall, near Halifax, 
Ock. 30, 1788. 
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NGOVERNED anger is a fruitful ſource 

- of miſchief to human life. Many of the 
ſcenes of public calamity and private diſtreſs 
which ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment and horror, 
have*originated from this direful ſpring. It is 
this which hath overſpread the earth with blood 
and ſlaughter. It is this which hath fo often 
filled the poiſoned bowl, loaded the murderous 
piſtol, and pointed the aſſaſſinating dagger. It 
hath, through ſucceſſive : ages, furniſhed ample 
materials for the poet's tragie muſe, and the ora- 
tor's pathetic declamation. 

The wrath of princes hath embroiled 8 
in war and blood-ſhed. It hath ſubjected nati- 
ons .to. continual. frights and loſſes, and made 
death and terror continually to walk about in 
their moſt horrid forms. Then, what deſola- 
tion reigns! Reſt is diſturbed, property de- 
ſtroyed, families are broken, friends are ſuſ- 
pected, enemies are feared, laws are trampled 
upon, commerce is ruined, buſineſs is neglected, 
cities are waſted, and filled with heaps of ſlain. 
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The wrath of prieſts hath deluged the church 
in blood, the blood of thoſe of whom the world 


2was not worthy, It bath lain its thouſands, and 


ten thouſands,” Deteſtable bigotry, what haſt 
thou done! Cruel ſuperſtition, unhallowed rage, 


what havock have ye made in the fold of Chriſt ! 
Nothing can be more remote from the genius of 
3 goſpel of peace, from the nature of the reli- 


on of love, or from the precepts and example 
of Him whoſe name is the Prince of peace, whoſe 


nature is love, whoſe firſt and great command 
is charity, and who has left us an example of 

The miſeries and miſchiefs occaſioned by law- 
leſs anger in private ſocieties, and domeſtic con- 
nections, are without end. here envying and 


firife are, there is confuſion, and every evil work. 


The diſ-union of churches, the diſtraction 
of families, and the diſquietude of neighbour- 
hoods, ariſe, in general, from ungoverned an- 
ger, that root of bitterneſs, that enn ſource 


of human woes. 


Be this then the ſubject of our EI medita- 
tion. And may the light of divine revelation 
guide our reſearches, and the Spirit of peace and 
love ſeal inſtruction to our hearts 
Anger, according to Mr. Locke, is uneaſineſs 


or diſcompoſure of the mind, upon the receipt 


of any injury, with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. 
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Anger is diſpleaſure. Its oppoſite is compla- 
cency. It is that ſenſation which we feel when 
a perſon ſeeks to prevent us from obtaining the 
good we wiſh to enjoy, when he ftrives to de- 
prive us of the good we poſſeſs; or when he 
endeavours to bring upon us the evil We dread. 

Anger is defined by Mr. Hutcheſon, to be a 
propenſity to occaſion evil to another, arifing 
from apprehenſion of an injury done by him. It 
is accompanied with ſorrow and grief, a deſire 
of repelling the affront, and making the author 
of it repent his attempt, and repair the ay. 
we ſuſtain by him. 

In the ſacred vrritings, anger is ofien attribut- 
ed to God, He is angry with the wicked every 
day. Not that he is liable to thoſe irregular 
emotions which produce, or are produced by 
this paſſion in men; but becauſe he is reſolved 
to puniſh the wicked with the ſeverity of a pro- 
voked father or an incenſed maſter. 

Anger is often joined with fury, even when 
attributed to the Almighty. We read of the 
heat of his anger, and the fierceneſs of his wrath. 
And how much is the power of his anger to be 
dreaded ! This ſets forth the awful, the accurſed 
nature of that which the long-ſuffering God fo 
much reſents, i. e. Sin. The impenitent, the 
obſtinate ſinner, becauſe there is wrath, ſhould 

beware 
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beware, leſt he be taken away with a ſtroke ; 
and then a great ranſom cannot deliver him. 
He ſhould flee from the wrath to come. 

Neither every kind nor every degree of anger 
is to be condemned. The paſſion ſimply, and 
in its own nature cannot be ſinful. Two reaſons, 
I think, may convince us of the truth of this. 

1. It ſeems to have been planted in the origiy 
nal frame of human nature. Every power of 
the human mind is now pervetted by fin, An- 
ger among the reſt is become a depraved paſſion. 
But it exiſted before it was depraved. And be- 
ing the appointment of him who is perfect in 
purity, muſt, in itſelf, be an innocent paſſion, 
allowable on juſt occaſions, and to be exerciſed 

in a proper and becoming manner. Be angry 
and fin not. To endeavour entirely to baniſh it 
from our minds, would be an attempt equally 
fooliſh and fruitleſs. | 

2. The bleſſed and holy Jeſus himſelf, that pat- 
tern of perfection, who has left us an example 
that we ſhould walk in his ſteps, was, when on 
earth, ſometimes angry. Mark iii. 5. And 
when he had looked round. about on them with an- 
ger, being grieved for the hardneſs of their hearts.; 
he ſaith to the man, Stretch forth thine hand. 
Here is anger without ſin: anger in one who 
knew none, and in whole. ſpirit there was no 
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guile. Nay, it would be no hard taſk to prove, 
that this anger was a virtue. The hardneſs of 
their hearts called for. this holy reſentment. 
Their blindneſs was-obſtinate, their oppoſition 
to him was unreaſonable to the higheſt degree. 
Such a temper, ſuch a conduct could not be 
looked upon with coolneſs and indifference. 
If we ourſelves were perfectly free from fin, 
and were to converſe only with creatures en- 
tirely innocent, it does not appear that there 
would be any occaſion for the exerciſe of anger. 
But we live in a world where iniquity a- 
bounds, where oppreſſion. and injuſtice are every 
day practiſed ; and, as ſuch, there are many oc- 
caſions for a righteous and holy reſentment. It 
is good to be zealouſly. affected, always in a 
good thing. God who does nothing in vain, 
has implanted in our natures the iraſcible paſſi- 
ons, that we might rebuke thoſe who trample 
on his laws, and treat their 5 
with cruelty. 5 
But our natures, alas! are fo depraved and 
diſordered through our apoſtacy-from God, that 
in this as in other things, we pervert that which 
is right. The anger which is exerciſed in ge- 
neral, is very ſinful and miſchievous, It is 
ſhewn on improper occaſions ; it is raſh, it is 
cruel, it is outrageous, or it is revengeful. This 
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kind of anger is ranked with malice, wrath and 
bitterneſs, and we are charged to lay it aſide. 
He that is thus angry with his brother without 
cauſe, is in danger of the judgment. | 

To conſider violent anger as a mere infirmity 
incident to human nature, is to form wrong con- 
ceptions of it. We ſhould remember, that 
wrath and ſtrife are as expreſsly enumerated a- 
mong the works of the fleſh, as uncleanneſs, 
murder, or drunkenneſs. The former may be 
as offenſive to God, as ruinous to us, and as 
hurtful to our fellow- creatures as the latter. 

The ſuppreſſion of raſh anger therefore every 
one muſt own to be highly conducive to the com- 
fort of human life, the honour. of our holy reli- 
gion, and the welfare and happineſs of all focie- 
ties, whether natural, civil, or ſacred. 

By a meek and quiet ſpirit, which is in the 
fight of God of great price. we are enabled to 
govern ourſelves when any thing occurs that is 
provoking. As temperance ſerves to check and 
moderate our natural appetites in regard to what 
is pleaſing to the fleſh; ſo by meekneſs we go- 
vern and guide our reſentment of what is diſ- 
pleaſing. | 

One of the ſeven oa) of Greece left this maxim 
as a memorial of his knowledge and benevo- 
lence, Be maſter of thine anger. He thought, 

it 
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it ſhould ſeen, that he could not lay on poſterity 
a ſtronger obligation to revere his memory, than 
by leaving them a ſalutary caution againſt furi- 
ous and unguarded anger. 

Rage, peeviſhneſs and implacable reſentment, 
can never be vindicated. They are fo hateful 
and diabolical in their nature, and ſo miſchievous 
in their effects, that they can never admit of any 
defence. Every wiſe man condemns them.— 
Mratb is cruel, and anger is outrageous, and who 
is able to ſtand before envy f 

Violent anger, it has been obſerved, a 
itſelf viſible by many outward ſigns. It renders 
the countenance: ſometimes red and fiery, ſome- 
times pale and wan. It flames or ſcowls in 
the eyes; it wrinkles the brow; it enlarges the 
noſtrils, and makes them heave; it fills the 
tongue with ſhort ſpiteful words, or noiſy threat- 
nings, and the hands with weapons of violence 
to aſſault the offender; and ſometimes it cauſes 
a tremor through all the limbs. | 

« "There is, ſays an excellent and judicious 
author, no paſſion properly ſo called, and con- 
ſidered in itſelf as belonging to man, which is 
abſolutely ſinful in the abſ. ra&t nature of it, All 
the works of God are good. But if paſſion be 
let looſe on an improper olject, or in an improper 
time or degree, or for too long a continuance, then 
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it becomes criminal; and obtains ſometimes a 
diſtin&t name. Eſteem placed upon ſelf as the 
object, and in an unreaſonable degree, becomes 
pride. Anger prolonged into a ſettled temper, 
often turns into malice, and if it be mingled 
with vices of the will, it becomes ſinful * un- 
der that conſideration.” .:. 

The mettle of a young and vigorous ſteed is 
not only harmleſs but ſerviceable when under due 
regulation. Much the ſame may be ſaid of an- 
ger in the mind of man. When meekneſs is the 
bridle that reſtrains it; and wiſdom the hand that 
guides it, we are ſaſe. But if it is not under 
proper government, it breaks through all deco- 
rum, grows headſtrong and outrageous, and 
threatens miſchief to ourſelves or thoſe about us. 
So the unmanageable horſe tramples on thoſe that 
ſtand in its way, and; perhaps, throws the rider 
keadlong on the ground. It ſhould. be reſtrained, 
therefore; with bit and bridle. We are not to 
ſubmit to anger as to our maſter, but to govern 
it as our ſervant. It ſhould never appear but 
on proper occaſions; nor then but under the 
ſtricteſt guard. We chould never ſuffer it to 
carry us beyond the bounds of decency. Our 
reſentment ſhould never 058 either deep or 
* | 
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My deſign in this eſſay, is To point out the 
ſprings and cauſes of ſinful anger — To conſider 
with what we may lawfully be angry What re- 
ſtrictions ſhould attend our anger, that we of- 
fend not God by it To conlider when it is 
ſinful— To give ſome cautions againſt that an- 
ger which is violent and criminal ; and to pre- 
ſcribe ſome rules for the ſuppreſſion of it. 


AN 


ESSAY on ANGER. 


COA; 4 


The Springs and Cauſes of ſinful Anger. 


HE irregularity of all- our paſſions origi- 
nates in the depravity of- our nature. In 

the moral, as well as the natural world, we may 
plainly perceive the indications of ſome violent 
convulſion which has ſhattered and diſordered 
the workmanſhip of the great Former of all 
things. The hiſtory of the ſeveral nations of 
mankind, through ſucceſſive ages and generati- 
ons, does but preſent us with a view of the follies 
and crimes of the deſcendants of Adam. The 
whole is a continued tragedy. On this habit- 
able globe, as-on a ſpacious theatre, the ſame 
repeated ſcene hath been exhibited, of depredati- 
B 2 ons, 
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ons, wrath, ſtrife, debate, tumult, cruelty, op- 
preſſion and bloodſhed ; the follies of mankind 
breaking forth in a thouſand guilty forme, and 
their paſſions hurrying them on to wretchedneſs 
and ruin. Hence the neceflity of that wonder 
of omnipotence, unbounded wiſdom and love 
divine, the redemption of the world by the blood 
of the Son of God. The greatneſs of the remedy 


indicates the depth of the diſeaſe. 


The nature of man cannot be fuppoſed to 
come forth from the hands of its 'glorious and 
gracious Former, in the ſtate in which it is at 
preſent. Far be it from us to admit a thought 
ſo diſhondurable to him who is glorious in ho- 
lines, Ile formed man after his own image 3 
but chat image is defaced. He made man up- 
right ;"but toe Fave ſought but many invtntions. 
Nothing impure could come out of his hands; 
but we are now ll as ont unclean thing. It is 
true, Amidſt this wreck of hüman nature, there 


Kill remain ſome traces which beſpeak its au- 
thor. Man has not Jöſt all his ori iginal bright- 


neſs. Some faint rays break through the horrid 
gloom i in which he is involved, and indi Cate his 


- ancient ſplendor. 


But all the diſorder which reigns within us, 
and the follies which conſtantly appear in our 
outward demeanour, ariſe from an impure ori- 
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ginal, a nature deepty depraved, as the ſtreams 
which iſſue from a corrupted fountain. To this 
general ſource we may trace violent anger. 

But to be a little more particular. 

1. A choleric habit of body ſeems to diſpoſe 
ſome men to be always of a froward humour, 
and perpetually hard to pleaſe. This is their 
ſettled temper. Their anger and reſentment 
are ever ready to riſe on the ſlighteſt occaſion. 
They are angry with the work they are perform- 
ing, or the inſtrument in their hands, when they 
cannot ſucceed to their wiſh. . They are often 
out of humour they know not why, and angry 
with they know not what: Like Jonab, who 

The reverſe of this character is the man who is 
flow to anger. Such a one, ſays Solomon, is bet- 
ter than the mighty, aud he that ruleth his own 

ſpirit, than he that taketh a city. 

'Fhe temperament of the body my have con- 
iderable influence in diſpoſing us to iraſcibility, 
or:to natural mildneſs, ſince the paſſions are not 
merely the operations of the mind; they are 
mental exertions. in conjunction with the fer- 
ments of the blood, and the commotions of ani- 
mal nature. The paſſions are thoſe powers in 
man which are of a mixed nature, and belong 
partly to the ſoul and partly to the body. When 
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we ſee an object, for inſtance, that provokes our 
reſentment, we not only feel ſome impreſſion of 
mind, but ſome kind of commotion in our bo- 
dies, which we-are not well able to explain. 
The animal ſpirits are agitated, the blood is 


thrown into a fermentation; the effects of which 


are very apparent to thoſe who obſerve us, and 
cannot be concealed... Our brow, our eyes, our 
noſtrils, our cheeks, our voice, all _ us on 
this oecaſion. 

- Now ſince it is evident that-e our natural con- 
Gentiogs are Very different, it muſt be allowed 
that ſome habits of body are more diſpoſed to iraſ- 
cibility than others,  - Something like àus in- 


" geed, is very evident in brutes. Among thoſe 


of the ſame ſpecies, ſome are much more 1 
poſed to anger than others. 
And hence it is, that we ſee Fas. N an 


bp hereditary tendency to ſome prevailing paſſion. 


The hot and-choleric propentity predominates 
in ſome families, and runs in the blood from 
ſather to ſon, This may de termed a * 
cauſe or ſpring of exceſſive anger. 

2. Pride. A contentious ſpirit, infoiration 
aſſures us, originates in pride. Only! by pride 
cometh contention. Proud and haughty ſcorner is 
he who dealeth in proud wrath. It is pride that 
makes men paſſionate, ' wp cannot bear the 

| lea 


leaſt fight, or that which hathi the appearance 
of it, becauſe they think themſelves of fo much 
importance. We have a remarkable inſtance of 
this in Haman. le is enraged, filled with in- 
dignation, and breathes nothing but revenge. 
The life of an individual cannot ſuffice, the 
blood of a whole nation muſt be ſhed to col his 
wrathy and lay his vengeance to ſlecp- What 
is the cauſe of this deſolating decree? An indi- 
vidual fails to pay him that idolatrous obeifance 
of which he thought himſelf ſo worthy ;- bur'this' 
was an act of obelſance to which Moruerui in his 
conſcience could not ſubmit. Who does not 
ſee, that if it ſhould be àfked, Nhat mtaneth 
the heat of this great anger? the anſwer muſt be, 
It originates in pride? | 
Pride keeps men in continual „edel While 
the meek and lowly poſſefs their fouls in peace 
and patience: ' The proud man's cHaracter is ſo 
odious, that he meets with more affronts than 
other men; and indeed, he has ſo good and ſo 
high an opinion of himſelf, that he conſiders thoſe _ 
things as affronts of which a humble man would 
take no notice. He finds not that ſubmiſfion in 
his dependents, or reſpect from his equals, to 
which he thinks himſelf intitled. Hence his life 
is made up of diſquietude and diſtraction. Angry, 
ec malevolent paſſions torment his ſoul, 
haunt 
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haunt him like ſpectres, and rob him of repoſe. 

So juſt is the remark of the wiſeſt of men, It is 

1 better to be of an humble ſpirit with the lowly, than 

j to divide the ſpoil with the proud. 
It is pride that falls the world with fo EAN 

animoſity. We forget what we are, in the ful- 

| neſs of ſelf-eſteem. We claim attentions to 
| which we are by no. means entitled, and we are 
| rigorous to affences as if we ourſelves had never. 
oftended.. If pride were ſubdued, paſſion would 
quickly ſubſide. £ 

It is hard for a haughty man ever to forgive” 

| one who has caught him in a fault. His reſent- 

is ment will. hardly cool till he has regained the ad- 

1 vantage he had loſt, and proyoked the other to. - 
do him equal wrong. He hates the man. he has 
once, offended... _ 

** Ignorance 1 is frequently the aufe of ſinſul : 
anger. A weak mind is eaſily kindled into re- 
ſentment. A'wiſe man may be angry hen there 

is a ſufficient cauſe for it, but his anger is re- 
ſtrained by prudence and diſcretion. It is there- 
fore a neceſſary qualification in a chriſtian mini- 
ſter, that he be not. ſoon angry. A fools wrath - 
e 

llighteſt provocation; it flaſhes in his counte- 
nance like lightening, and breaks out into ſuch 

| indecent expreſſions and behaviour, as betray his, 

| | | weakneſs 6 
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weakneſs and folly. - A prudent man covereth 
ſhame, by ſuppreſſing his reſentment, maintain-" 
ing poſſeſſion of himſelf, and keeping his mouth 
as with a bit and bridle. The man of ungo- 
verned anger faith te every one that he ts a fool. 
Nabal is his name, and folly is with him. He is 

jealous and ſuſpicious, ready to catch at what he 

calls an affront, ſudden in reſenting it, and un- 

guarded in expreſſing his reſentment. Solomon 
therefore gives us this neceſſary caution, Be not 
haſty in thy ſpirit to be angry; for anger reſterb 
in the boſom of fools, The Wiſcretion of man de- 
ferreth his anger. It diſpoſes him to be cautious 
of giving ear to falſe accuſers and flanderers of 
his neighbours,” Who, as Satan's inſtruments, 
would incenſe him againſt others without juſt 


grounds. A diſcreet man defers the admiſfiont 


of anger till he has thoroughly conſidered all the 
circumſtances of whit, at firſt fight, appears to 
be 'a provocation; till he has feert'it in a juſt 
light, and weighed it in an even balance. Nor 
will ſuch a one be over nice and critical in his 
reſentment of what may be really deemed an of- 
fence againſt him. He knows that 7t is the glory 


if a wiſe man to 70%. vutr a mine — 
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The bluſter and noiſe "= ſome men ſeem to - 
dicate a conſciouſneſs of the narrowneſs of their 
own 
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own underſtandings. They feel their own ig- 
norance and inſufficiency, and appear determin- 
ed to gain by their clamours, that regard of 
which they know themſelves to be undeſerving. 
How much are the ſervants and domeſtics of 
ſuch men to be pitied ! They are all the day 
long ſtunned with the bawlings, and terrified 
with the fury of one whom tney cannot but be 
tempted to deſpiſe. 

Seneca juſtly obſerves that this 72 indi- 
cates weakneſs. Little children, aged men, and 
ſuch as are infefted by diſeaſe, are moſt ſubject 
to it, 

4. Covetouſneſs 3 is likewiſe the cauſe of ſinful 
anger. When the covetous, man is croſſed in 
his deſigns, blaſted in his hopes, or diſappointed 
in his wiſhes, he ſinks into impatience and fret- 
fulneſs. Abab coveted his neighbour's vine- 
yard, and on Nabeth's refuſing to comply with 
his unreaſonable defire, he came to his houſe, 
heavy and fore diſpleaſed, laid him down on his 
bed, and turned away his face, and would eat no 
bread. 1 Kings, xxi. 1—4. He had all the de- 
lights of Canaan at his command, all the wealth, 
the honour and the power of a kingdom and a 
throne in his poſſeſſion. But the covetous man, 
like the grave, never faith, „It is enough.” 


Inordinate defire is never ſatisfied. Ahab is lick 
with 
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with vexation, he pines away with reſentment, 
and breathes revenge and ſlaughter. In his an- 
ger he flew the man, in his ſelf-will he diggea 
through the wal!, and took poſſeſſion of his inno- 
cent neighbour's eſtate. But the curſe of God 
blaſted his enjoyment, He pierced himſelf 
through with many ſorrows, being caught in 
thoſe temptations and ſnares which drown men 
in deſtruction and perdition. 
If we attach ourſelves to preſent objects as if 
we were to derive our whole felicity from them, 
it is no wonder we are threwn into frequent diſ- 
traction; becauſe we are ſure to meet with con- 
tinual diſappointment. We eaſily grow impa- 
tient when we are croſſed in the purſuit of thoſe 
things of which we are over fond. TFonah's ex- 
ceſſive pleaſure in his gourd laid the foundation 
for his grief and anger when he was deprived of 
it. He that is greedy of gain, troubleth his own 
houſe with impatience and fretfulneſs, when he 
cannot obtain what his ſoul luſteth after, or when 
he loſes what he has already gained, 

5. Not only watching over our own ſpirits. 
The word of command given us by the captain 
of our falvation is, Take heed to your ſpirits. 


Mal. ii. 15. They that would be kept from fin, 
muſt keep @ jealous eye upon their hearts ; for 
there all ſin begins. Take heed to thyſelf, and 


beep 


aſking you a thouſand pardons. | 
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Keep thy ſoul diligently, was the charge which 
God gave to his ancient people. Deut. iv. . 
The motions of the inward man ſhould be care- 
fully and conſtantly guarded. Out of the heart 
are the iſſues of. life. Our lives will be regular 
or irtegular, comfortable or otherwiſe, accord- 
ing as our tempers and paſlions are guarded .or | 
not. This is the reaſon the wiſe man gives, 
why we ſhould keep our hearts with all diligence. 
Prov. iv. 23. It is not enough to guard our 
eyes, our ears, our tongues, our hands or feet; 
the heart itſelf ſhould be carefully guarded and 
kept with all keeping, as the word there ſigni- 
-.fhes. There are many ways of keeping things; 
as by care, by ſtrength, by calling in aſſiſtance; 
and all are neceſſary to be uſed in keeping the 
heart from violent and angry paſſions. The man 


of moderation is certainly of a more amiable 
character than he ho is raſn, e and 


: ir- pe 


He who is of ee 4 takes no 
care to govern his on ſpirit, is boiſterous and 
gentle by turns. He is either all ſtorm, or all 
ſun-ſhine. And as ſuch, his life is divided be- 
tuen guilt and repentance. One moment he 
is .aftronting and abuting you, the * he is 
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In converſation with his affociates, his jealouſy 
ſuſpects ſome inſult to be offered where all is 
perfectly innocent, he is up in arms in an inſtant, 
without any opponent but his own ſuſpicions. 
He anſwers the matter with haſty reſentment 
before he hears it; and this is folly and a ſhame 
to him. | 

Thoſe who are particularly addicted to this 
weakneſs, ſhould watch and pray that they enter 
not into temptation. If at any time, when an 
affront is given, they find themſelves unable to 
govern their ſpirits, it may be beſt to leave the 
ground, to withdraw from the company, and 


retire into their cloſets. Let them there bewail 
their pride and ungovernable paſlion, aſk for- 


giveneſs of God, and implore the ſanctifying in- 


fluences of the Holy Spirit, to ſubdue their irre- 


gular tempers, and teach them to imitate their 
divine Redeemer in meekneſs and lowlineſs of 
heart. | 

6. Not conſidering the evil of ſinful anger. 
A meek and quiet ſpirit is of ſuch real value, 
that God himſelf beholds it with delight, and 
puts a high value upon it: it is in the fight of 
God of great price. 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

Raſh anger, as Seneca obſerves, is the moſt 


outrageous, brutal, intractable, and dangerous 


of all paſſions. Hamer repreſents the wrath of 
C Achilles 
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Achilles as the ſource of unnumbered woes to 
the Greeks. 

We always blame raſh anger in others, and 
though we are prone to think too favourably of 
our own conduct, we are frequently aſhamed of 
this paſſion in ourſelves. It is therefore very 
common to hear men exculpate themſelves, and 
ſolemnly declare, they are not angry, when they 
give undeniable proofs that they are. 

Scarcely any thing leſſens us more in the eyes 
of thoſe about us, than violent anger. It ex- 
poſes us to the deriſion of thoſe who are not in 
our power, and to the hatred of our inferiors 
and dependents. If the angry man gains any in- 


fluence by his bluſter and noiſe, he pays dear for 
his power. 


He forfeits his own tranquillity, he 
loſes the friendſhip of his equals, and incurs the 
hatred of his dependents. Solomon's counſel is 


in this, as in other things, highly worthy of at- 


tention. Make no friendſhip with an angry man; 
he is a churl, a Nabal, a man cannot ſpeak to 
him with ſafety ; and with a furious man thou 
ſhalt not go; left thou learn his ways, and get a 
ſnare to thy ſoul. 

The torment attending this paſſion is ſtrongly 
expreſſed in ſcripture. A man of great wrath 
ſhall ſuffer puniſhment. He not only affronts his 


neighbour, and diſquiets his family, but Ye tear- 
eth 


. 
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eth himſelf, his own heart, his own bowels, in 
his unger. He taketh his hab in his teeth, and 
putteth his life in his hand. 

Now did we conſider theſe and ſuch like bit- 
ter fruits of anger, we ſhould take more care 
to watch and pray againſt it. 

An all-wiſe Providence has fo ordered the 
ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects, that the wrath 
which was meant to be pouredforth upon others, 
frequently recoils, by its eſfedts, on the wrath- 
ful perſons themſelves. In the net which they 
bad laid fer others is their own foot taten; they 


fall into the pit which they had digged. This is 
evidently ſeen. in the caſe of Haman. He is 


hanged on the gallows his furious heart had pre- 
pared for the deſtruction of Mordecai. 

7. Not duly conſidering the object which pro- 
vokes us. | 

The circumſtances of that which we appre- 
hend to be a provocation ſhould always be atten- 
tively viewed. Nothing can be a ſtronger proof 
of a man's weakneſs, than his ſuffering his fiery 
paſſions to riſe and flame before he knows whe- 
ther there is any occaſion. We {ſhould never 
be angry at a child, a ſervant, or a friend, till 


we ſee from a clear and impartial ſurvey of cir- 


cumſtances, that we have juſt reaſon to be ſo. 
How much ſinful anger would be prevented by 
C 2 a little 
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a little deliberation | Were we but, when we 
ſuppoſe an affront is given us, fwif? to hear, and 
firw to ſpeak, we ſhould be flow to wrath. Jam. 
i. 1 

We are often deceived with what at firſt fight 
appears to be a provocation. Anger ſhould not 
be cheri ſhed till we are well aſſured that there is 
an offence committed. We ſhould take time to 
deliberate on the merits of the cauſe ; and forbear 
to be angry till we are well fatished that it be- 
comes us to reſent what is done or faid. Other- 
wiſe we thall diſquiet ourſelves in vain, fink our 
own character, and expoſe our own folly, whilſt 
we are pretending to correct what we often er- 
roneouꝰ y ſuppoſe to be amiſs in others. 

Human life, unhappy as it is, cannot ſupply 
great evils ſo often as the angry man thinks pro- 
per to fall into his fits of madneſs and fury. And 
therefore his rage frequently breaks out on tri- 
fling occaſions. A little reflection afterwards 
mult ſhew him his own meanneſs. 

In vain does he plead, that his paſſion is ſoon 
over, that he cannot help it, that he harbours 
no malice, and the like. Theſe, ſays an ingeni- 
ous writer, are arguments for pardoning a bull 
or a maſtiff ; but ſhall never reconcile me to an 
intellectual ſavage. He is ready, perhaps, to do 
the very next moment, ſomething that he can 

| never 
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never repair : And hath nothing to plead in his 
own defence, but that he is apt to do miſchief 
as faſt as he can. Such a man, adds he, may 
be feared, he may be pitied ; but he can never 
be loved. 

Theſe are ſome of the cauſes of ſinful anger. 
A choleric habit of body - Pride —Ignorance— 
Covetouſneſs - Unwatchfulneſs Not conſider- 
ing the evil of ſinful anger Not conſidering the 
object which provokes us. 


CHAP... 


Mitb what tue may lawfully be angry. 


ND I apprehend it is lawful for us to be 

angry. 1. With our own fin. To be diſ- 
pleaſed with ourſelves ſeems neceſſary to true 
penitence. The repenting ſinner is grieved at 
his own folly, He is angry with himſelf that he 
has acted ſo unbecomingly, ſo unworthily, and 
in a manner fo diſhonourable to God. Thus 
Fob declared he abhorred himſelf. He ſaw his 
own vileneſs, and was filled with indignation . 
againſt his ſin. The ſons of 1ſrae! were grieved 
and angry with themſelves when they were made 
ſenſible of the evil they had done in their cruel 
C.3 and. 
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and unnatural treatment of their brother. Thus 


we may be angry and not fin, Let us turn our 
indignation againſt that evil thing which ſtirs up 
the diſpleaſure of the Almighty,.and is the ſource 
of all our woe. 

We have done ourſelves more injury by fin 
than all other perſons could ever do us. Let a 
man, fays Seneca, confider his own vices, reflect 
upon his own follies, and he will ſee that he has 
the greateſt reaſon to be angry with himſelf. 

2. We may lawfully be angry with the vices 
and follies of others. 'T hat-quietneſs of ſpirit 
which is'in the fight of God of great price, is not 
a paſſive tameneſs of mind, where all ſteadineſs 
of principle is renounced, and where a ſinful 
conformity to the world vitiates the whole cha- 
rafter. It is no part of chriſtianity to yield an 
unlimited compliance with the manners of man- 
kind. As we are ſurrounded with thoſe who 
work iniquity, and walk in the ways of death, 
the worſt maxim, perhaps, which we can adopt, 


is that of always aſſenting to what we hear or 
ſee, and complying with what is propoſed or 
done by others. The purity and dignity of the 


chriſtian character can never be maintained, 
without reſolution to oppoſe what evidently ap- 
pears to be wrong. Nehemiab's anger was juft 
and reaſonable when the Fetvs uttered their im- 

* | patient 


patient complaints. 7 was very angry when I 
heard their cry. Nehem. v. 6, 7. He was not 
guilty of that raſhneſs which betrays men into 
the miſchiefs af ungoverned paſſion. He cun- 
ſulted within h1mſelf before he expreſſed his diſ- 
pleaſure. He took time for ſober thought, and 
then he rebuked the nobles. A good man, faith 
Theophraſius,, mult be diſpleaſed with the vices 
of the wicked, 

The meeknefs recommended in the word of 
God, is not à finful eafinefs and indifference 
with reſpect to the abominations which are prac- 
tiſed by thoſe about us. Tr-is not to act the part 
of Edbraim, who willingly walked after the rom- 
man ment of idolators. Hoſ. vii. 11. 

Where is our zeal for God, if we are entirely 
calm and unmoved when we fee his laws tram- 
pled on, and hear his name diſhonoured ? In the 
caſe of the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of the 
Fews, in ſhutting their eyes againſt the cleareſt 
evidence, and hardening their hearts againſt the 
tendereſt love, to have felt no grief, no reſent. 
ment, would certainly have beem a defect. 

When a friend is ill- treated, or a brother un- 
juſtly reproached, it would be criminal to fit by 
in filence, and without concern. For as the 
North wint driveth away rin, fo doth an angry 
countenance a backbiuting tongue, 

When 
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When an innocent perſon is injured, the de- 
fenceleſs widow oppreſſed, or the helpleſs or- 
phan trampled upor, generoſity and compaſſion 
call for ſome degree of reſentment. But in this 
generous reſentment,” the mind, if awed by the 
majeſty of God, and duly cautious, may {till 
retain her own tranquillity and peace. 

In ſome circumſtances it is neceſſary to reſent 
the injuries done, or the inſults offered to our. 
ſelves. I am ſenſible the greateſt caution is ne- 
ceſſary here. If the offence be flight, and the 
damage we ſuſtain trifling, it is better to pals it 
by in ſilence. The chriſtian is forbidden both 
by the precept and example of his Lord and 
Maſter, to render railing for railing, or evil for 
evi. But when the injury is great, or the of- 
fence often repeated, our ſilence would have the 
appearance of ſtupidity, and deſpicable, mean- 
neſs, in the eyes of thoſe who are not to be in- 
fAluenced by any thing, but their fears of falling 
under the ſcourge of e or the laſh of the 
law, |; 
The tions of hardened tranſgreſſors 
committed againſt God, ſhould excite our holy 
reſentment. 1 beheld trangreſſors, and was 
grieved, becauſe they kept not thy law, M.ſes's 
anger was kindled when he ſaw the people given 
to . Thus TLot's rightecus Pew was now 

vit 
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with the filthy converſation of the wicked. And 
he who is glorious in holineſs, by a ſtrong 
figure, is ſaid to have been grieved at his heart, 
when he ſaw that the wickedneſs of man was great 
en the earth, 

3. With the diſorders found in the houſe of 
God. In the Corinthian church there was a no- 
torious offender, an inceſtuous perſon. Chriſ- 
tianity being but in its infancy among them, the 
members of that church did not ſee the evil of 


this conduct till the apoſtle laid it open before 


them. They immediately, on receiving pro- 
per information, took the neceſſary meaſures to 
expreſs their deteftation of the offender's con- 
duct. They put away from among them that 
Wicks? pern. And the apoſtle commends their 
holy indignation and zeal. 2 Cor. vii. 11. 

The aneient es were cenſured that they were 
not grievet for the aſſtitiont of Foſeph'; the fins, 
the diſorders, and confequent calamities of the 
people profeſſing to be the choſen of re 

Amos vi, 6. 

Moſes was the meekeſt man of all the earth, 
yet when God's honour was concerned, none 
more warm and refolute than he. Hence his 
reſentment of the golden calf, when in holy in- 


dignation at that abominable inftance of apoſ- 


tacy, in a -people fo remarkably favoured and 
diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed by the Almighty, he deliberately 
broke the tables at the foot of the mount. And 
when Lorab and his company preſumptuoully : 
oftended, Maſes, in pious diſpleaſure, ſaid unto 
God, Reſpett not thou their offering. , 

When the houſe of Prayer was profaned, 2525 
ds a houſe of merchandiſe, a den of thieves, the 
precious Redeemer of mankind, who is meek and 
Ixoly in heart, corrected the abuſe with holy re- 
ſentment. He made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, and 
drove them out of the temple. 

The apoſtle Paul was a pattern of rc ; 
he bore the-greateſt injuries and indignities with 


aſtoniſhing patience, both among heathens, 


Jetus, and falſe brethren ; yet in the government 
of the church, whenever there was occaſion, he 
zealouſly uſed the rod of diſcipline. 

4. With the diforders of our own families. 
To preſerve due authority in our families, ſo as to 
prevent or ſuppreſs diſorder, negligence and vice, 
without forfeiting our own peace of mind, is, 


perhaps, in our preſent ſtate of imperfection, as 


difficult a branch of duty as any aſſigned us by 
Providence. To train up our children in the 
way in which they ſhould go, to have them in ſub - 
jection with all gravity, to teach our houſeholds 
the way of the Lord, and command them to keep it, 


is enjoined upon us, as maſters and miſtreſſes of 


families, 


0 
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families, by the Sovereign of the univerſe. To 
put away iniquity from our tabernacles, to ſtir up 
the ſlothful and negligent, to rouſe the inatten- 
tive, and to reſtrain and correct the vicious and 
unruly, is abſolutely neceſlary. "This cannot 
be done without manly reſolution, conſtant cir- 
cumſpeCtion, ſobriety and gravity. Without a 
certain degree of courage in inſiſting on what is 
right, and in reſenting and oppoſing what is 
wrong, a family would ſoon be ruined with li- 
centiouſneſs and diforder. The cenſure paſſed 
on Eli was very heavy. His ſons made themſelves 
vile, and he reſtrained them not. In a family 
where no juſt authority is maintained by thoſe 
whom God has placed at the head of it, every 
one will walk in the way of his ewn heart; and 
confuſion, miſchief and ruin will inevitably fol- 
low. The great ſecret of family government 
lies in maintaining authority without moroſeneſs, 
diſcipline without tyranny, and reſentment of 
diſorder without raſh anger: in preſerving de- 
corum and regularity without wounding our 
own peace of mind. 

'The wiſe and virtuous parent or maſter is 
armed with ſedate reſolution, and a proper firm. 
neſs of foul. He knows, that if his children and 
ſervants once conclude him to be incapable of 
reſentment, they will deny him that regard which 

is 
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is his due, and indulge themſelves in ſuch liber- 
ties as good order forbids. 

The words of the royal pſalmiſt are fo apt to 
our purpoſe, that to omit the recital of them 
could hardly be excuſed. I will behave myſelf 
wiſe/y-in a perfect way; O when wilt thou come 
unta me I will walk within my houſe with a 
perfect heart. I will ſet no wicked thing before 
mine eyes I hate the work of them that turn aſide, 
it ſhall not cleave to me. A froward heart ſhall 
depart from me : I will not know a wicked perſon, 
He that worketh deceit ſhall not dwell within my 
houſe: he that telleth lies ſhall not tarry in my 
fight. Pſalm ci. 

We conclude, then, that it is leb tors to 
be angry with our own ſin — with the vices and 
follies of others — with the diſorders found in 


che houſe of God and with the W of 


our own families. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


l pat reſtrictions ſhould attend our anger that we 
offend not God by it. 


HOUGH we are not abſolutely forbidden 
to be angry, yet happy is he who has the 


leaſt occaſion for it. When the affairs of life 


ſeem to requice a juſt reſentment, we ſhould 
conſider it as a dangerous moment, and watch 
againſt ſuch an exceſs of it as would be diſpleaſ- 
ing to God, hurtful to ourſelves, and injurious 
to our fellow-creatures. The word of God 
ſpends its curſes on thoſe whoſe wrathful paſſions 
lead them on to cruel practices. 

That our anger may not be offenſive to God, 

1. It ſhould not be partial. We ſhould hate 
every falſe way. To reſent ſome branches of 
vice, and connive at others equally pernicious, 
would be to incur the cenſure paſſed on the an- 
cient Fetus, who were partial in the law. To 
frown upon one offender, and ſpare another al- 
together as deep in guilt, would be to have re- 


ſped of penſons; and t., be a reſpetter of perſons, 


we are alſured, is not good. Pro. xxviii. Such 
a conduct would leave ground of ſuſpicion with 
D regard 
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regard to our ſincerity. It might eaſily be in- 
ferred that our zeal was ſelfiſh, that our views 
were ſiniſter ; and that our reſentment did not 
ariſe from a juſt ſenſe of the evil of fin in its own 
nature. Let nothing be done through partiality. 

2. It ſhould be attended with pity and ſym- 
pathy. It has been obſerved, that even when a 
public ruler puts the vengeance of the law in ex- 
ecution, and takes away the life of a malefactor, 
for the good of the reſt of the world, it ſhould be 
done without the paſſion of private anger. He 
ſhould rather exerciſe his own pity to the of- 
fender, even when he condemns him to die, and 
makes him a facrifice to the public vengeance, 

If private perſons, then, ſo far give way to re- 
ſentful paſſions, as to diveſt themſelves of pity 
for, and ſympathy with an offender, they En 
net what manner of ſpirit they are . 

The apoftle Paul highly reſented the conduct 
of ſome who were enemies to the croſs of Chrift, 
whoſe God was their belly, who minded earthly 
things, and who gloried in their ſhame, But at 
the ſame time, his reſentment was tempered with 
ſuch a degree of pity and compaſſion, that the 
very mentioning of their names drew tears from 
his eyes. Phil. iii. 18. 

Our reproofs and admonitions though plain 


and faithful, yet ſhould be tender and affection- 
ate. 
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ate, The nature of the caſe may ſometimes 
make it neceſſary to reprove with warmth, yet 
we ſhould never do it with unfeeling reſentment, 
Reſtore ſuch a one in the ſpirit of meekneſs, conſi- 
dering thyſelf, leſt thou alſs be. tempted. It is 
needful to be cautious, leſt ſinful anger ſhelter 
itſelf under the cover of zeal againſt iniquity. 
The wrath of man worketh nat the righteouſneſs of 
God. A tongue ſet on fire of hell is not likely to 
promote the cauſe of heaven. To a man over- 
taken with a fault, we ſhould thew that ſympa- 
thy, kindneſs and tenderneſs of heart, which we 
could wiſh might be ihewn to us in a ſimilar caſe. 
When we are clearly and fully convinced that 
there is juſt cauſe for our reſentment, we ſhould, 
as much as poſſible, let it appear, that our anger 
is directed againſt the ſin of the offender, rather 
than againſt his perſon, 
3. It ſhould be attended with proper arguments 
and endeavours to convince and reform. When 
a man grows fo violent againſt his fellow-crea- 
ture as to ſeek and contrive to bring evil upon 
him, without any deſign or endeavour to reclaim 
him from his miſconduct, it is properly termed 
revenge. This is always criminal. The laws 
of chriſtianity entirely forbid ſuch a diſpoſition. 
Recompence to no man evil for evil, Avenge not 
yourſelves, but rather give place unto wrath : far 
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it is written, Fengeance is mine; I will repay, 
faith the Lord. Be not overcome of evil, but cver- 
come evil with grad. 

Before we give way to our angry paſſions, we 
| ſhould t.ke time to conſider, as bas been ob- 
ſerved, whether there be any real offence com- 
| mitted, or any injury done; and whether it was 
accidentz}, or done with deliberate deſign. 
Things appear to a ruffled and heated mind, very 
different to what in reality they are. When Fu- 
lius Cæſar was affronted, he repeated the alpha- 
bet before he would open his lips to ſpeak on the 
3 occalion, A little deliberation may ſet things 
before us in a juſter light. 2 
| If indeed we find on reflection, juſt cauſe for 
reſentment, let that reſentment be tempered 
with the kindneſs of friendly admonition. Let the 
offender ſee that we have his good at heart, and 
| that all we wiſh to obtain i is his conviction and 
reformation. 

Wie ſhould not eagerly contend about matters 
of little moment, nor be ue and intem- 
perate in our zeal, © 
The heathen moraliſt obſerves, that we ſhould 
endeavour to reclaim an offender, not by the vio- 
lence of anger, but by forcible yet friendly ad- 
monitions. For ſurely the phyſician will n6t be 
angry with his ert whom he means to reco- 
| ver, 
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ver. Socrates finding his reſentment too keen 
againſt his ſervant for an offence he had been 
guilty of, firſt corrected himſelf for that heat of 
temper which his philoſophy taught him to con- 
demn, and deferred the attempt to reclaim the 
delinquent, to a cooler hour. This precaution 
was truly commendable, and worthy to be imi- 
tated by thoſe who call themſelves chriſtians. 

4. It ſhould be attended with no raſh or un- 
warrantable words or actions. N. 

When anger riſes to a high degree, it ſwells 
into wrath, fury, and rage. In that ſtate it is 
termed a ſhirt madneſs. The furious man rages 
like a wild bull in a net. Reaſon quits the helm. 
And ſome, by an exceſſive indulgence of it, pour 
out the moſt horrid language, fling about every 
thing that comes in their way, and act, in other 
reſpects, for the time, the part of a madman.— 
Nay, it is recorded of ſome, that they have che- 
ri ſhed this phrenzy ſo far, as that they have ac- 
tually grown diſtracted. 

Furious anger, ſay ſome philoſophers, is the 
boiling of the blood about the heart, the fumes 
whereof riſe ſo faſt into the brain, that reaſon is, 
for a time, diſlodged. | 

If we have juſt cauſe to be angry, which is far 
from being ſo often the caſe as we are ready to 
ſuppoſe, diſcretion ſhould teach us to guard our 
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tongues and our hands, till there be no danger 
of running into indecencies. We ſhould give 
our anger time to cool. Plato ſaid once to his 
ſervant who had been greatly awanting in his du- 
ty, „I would beat thee, but that I am angry.“ 

The paſſionate man is provoked on every tri- 
vial occaſion, and ſometimes vents his rage in 
herce vociferations, furious threats and cutting 
reproaches. It is true, his rage often fumes 
away in outcries of injuries done him, and pro- 
teſtations of vengeance. But if a child, a lackey, 
or an apprentice be the object of his reſentment, 
he will not be ſparing of his blows, nor merciful 
in the uſe of his cane, 

While we are in this world of ſin and diſor- 
der, we muſt meet with provecations. But 
the frailty of the weak, the omiſſions of the neg- 
ligent, the follies of the imprudent, and the le- 
vity of the fickle, ſhould not ſo far ruffle our ſpi- 
rits, as to cauſe us to uſe raſh words, or to 
break forth into ſudden acts of violence. 

What meaneth the heat of this great anger * 
If fire is not kept in its proper place and degree, 
it may do great miſchief to ourſelves and thoſe 
about us. Anger is fire, and may be ſerviceable 
under due regulation. But it requires ftrong 
reſtraints. Behold, how great a matier a little 
degree of immoderate anger #indleth / When 

this 
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this paſſion is unguarded, it is the great diſturber 
of human life; the enemy of private tranquillity, 
and of public happineſs. ? 
The wiſe man tells us, that anger is outrage- 
945 3 When it riſes to a high degree, it is like a 
breaking out of waters. It breaks through the 
bounds of reaſon, of conſcience, of the laws of 
God and man, of friendſhip, and even of natural 
affection ;' as in the caſe of Cainhyho ſlew his 
brother. Ceaſe from anger, there Fre, aud for- 
fake wrath ; fret nat thyſelf in any wiſe to do evil. 
What a frightful and odious ſpectacle is the 
man who delivers himſelf up to the tyranny of his 
violent and wrathful paſſions: } What ridiculous 
airs he gives himſelf! What a ſtorm. appears in 
his disfigured countenance]! What fury, what 
flames and fierceneſs in his eyes] He breathes 
out direful threatnings. He abuſes the wife of 
his boſom. He flies upon the children of his 
oven body, with the rage of a lion or tyger. He 
ſpares not his deareſt and moſt valuable friends. 
Tumult and diſorder appear in his whole nature. 
Diſtraction tor tures his ſoul. His reaſon is be- 
clouded. Neither truth nor virtue, law nor 
juſtice are any longer regarded by him. The 
man is trans formed into a brute, or rather into 


a fiend and fury. Deteſtable ſight! Who can 


behold him without horror t FI from him ; be 
| | is 
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is a diſgrace to human nature. He is now only 
à fit companion for Devils, and ought to be 
ſhunned and dreaded by human beings. Leave 
him to be ſcourged by the rage of his own dia- 
bolical paſſions. He is not fit for the ſociety of 
reaſonable creatures. He is fo far from having 
any claim to the character of a chriſtian, and a 
child of God, that he is unworthy the name of 
a man. | 
O how neceſſary is it to ſuppreſs the firſt mo- 
tions of immoderate anger! To quench the ſpark 
before it becomes a flame, and breaks through 
all bounds ! Give the latent fire no vent, that it 
may be ſmothered and ſtifled ere it break out to 
do miſchief.” Command your tongues to filence, 
and y6ur hands to ſtillneſs, till your ſpirits are 
cooled, till calm and ſober reaſon ſhall preſide 
at the helm, and direct your operations. Have 
patience a little while, and the illuſion which 
"paſſion always raiſes, will vaniſh. You now be- 
hold every thing through a falſe medium. 

It is recorded to the honour of Edward the 
Third, commonly called the Confeſſor, that one 
day being laid down upon the bed, one of his 

domeſtics, who did not know he was in the room, 
ſtole ſome money out of a cheſt he found open, 
"which the king let him carry off, without faying 


"a word. Prefently after, the boy returned to 


make 
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make a ſecond attempt; the king called out to 
him without any violence of paſſion, “ Sirrah, 
you had beſt be ſatisfied with what you have got; 
for if my chamberlain comes and catches you, he 
will not only take away what you have ftolen, 
but alſo whip you ſeverely.” The chamberlain 
coming in and miſſing the money, fell into a 
great rage. But the king calmly ſaid to him, 
« Be content; the cheſt ſhould not have been 
left open, the temptation was too ſtrong for the 
poor youth; he wanted money more than we 
do ; and there is ſtill enough left for. us.” 

5. It ſhould not be laſting. 

When anger continues fo long as to be fixed 
and rooted in the heart, when we refuſe an ac- 
commodation, and are determined not to be re- 
conciled, it is rancour, it is hatred, it is fixed malice, 
This kind of anger is flow, ſecret and revengeful. 
Like that of Eſau to Facob. The days of mourn- 
ing for my father are at hand; then will I flay my 
brother. Anger may enter into the boſom of a 
wiſe man, but in the heart of fools it reſts, it re- 
ſides, it remains. The fire continues to burn. 
Such a man gives place to the Devil, to irritate 
and inflame kim, and keep up turbulent and re- 
vengeful paſſions in his mind. He gratifies that 
malicious ſpirit by yielding to his deſtructive de- 
ſigns. He meditates revenge, and is puſhed on 
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to execute ſome dreadful purpoſe of fin and miſ- 


chief. What need have we therefore to beware 
of laſting anger, and to ſtand on our guard 
whenever we find our ſpirits heated! 

Let not the fun go down upon your wrath, to 
unfit you for your evening devotions, or to diſ- 
turb your ſleep in the night. Much leſs ſhould. 
it remain with you the following day. 

-Pythagoras, a heathen philoſopher, recom- 
mended to his diſciples, that if any quarrel ſhould 
ariſe, or any degree of anger be cheriſhed, they 
ſhould, before the ſun went down, ſhake hands - 
and become friends again. 

Dr. "Watts, in his excellent diſcourſe on the 
paſſions, has given the following deſcription of 
-that flow and inveterate anger which is moſt of 
all to be dreaded, - Sometimes it ſpreads pale- 
. neſs over the countenance ; it is filent and ſul- 
len, and the angry perſon goes on from day to 
day with a gloomy aſpect, and a ſour and uneaſy 
carriage, averſe to ſpeak to the offender, unleſs 
it be now and then a word or two of a dark and 
deſpiteful meaning. The vicious paſſion dwells 
upon the ſoul, and frets and preys upon the ſpi- 
rits. It inclines the tongue to teize the offender 


with a repetition. of his crime in a ſly manner, 


upon certain ſeaſons and occurrences, and that 


for weeks and months after the offence, and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes for years. This ſort of wrath ſome- 
times grows up into ſettled malice, and is ever 
contriving revenge and miſchief. - May divine 
grace form my heart in a better mould, and de- 
liver me from this vile temper and conduct!“ 

As we ſhould ſeldom ſuffer our anger to be 
awakened, ſo the continuance of it ſhould al- 
ways be very ſhort. The ſullen and long- con- 
tinued reſentment above deſcribed, is as much 
contrary to the grace of meekneſs as a ſudden fit 
of rage and fury. And as it is a ſettled and de- 
liberate paſſion, the guilt of it is more heinous, 
and marked with deeper Wann in the light 
of God. 

That we offend not God by our anger, it 
ſhould not be-partial—it ſhould be attended with 
pity and ſympathy—it ſhould be accompanied 
with proper arguments and endeavours to con- 
vince and reform—it ſhould expreis itſelf in no 
- raſh or unwarrantable words or actions —it 


fhould not be laſting. 
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rr. IV. 


LEES When our anger 15 fonfol. 


GER. is not abſolutely forbidden tou wiſe 
and good man. Yet the greateſt care is 
conſtantly and abſolutely neceflary, that we give 
not a wild and unwarrantable liberty to our an- 
ger. We ſhould hold the reins of government 
with a ſtrong and ſteady hand, leſt our wrath 
ſhould break out into forbidden miſchief. In 
no part of our conduct are we more prone to of- 
fend. The divine rule is ſhort, but very com- 
prehenſive. Be angry, and fin not. Our pre- 
ſent butineſs is, to conſider when we W 
* royal law. | 

1 When we are angry eien the e 

Sf God, our anger is ſinful and unwarrantable, 
The events of providence . are ſometimes 
grievous and afflictive ; they croſs our inclina- 
tions, and ſeem to oppoſe our ſecular intereſts. 
Yet it becomes us not to be angry, ſullen and 
impatient; to ſtrive with our Maker, and to 
rage like a wild bull ina net; or to ſtruggle 
and fret like a bullock unaccuſtomed to the yoke, 
Humulity 
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Humility and meekneſs would teach us to kifs' 


the rod, to bear the indignation of the Lord, be- 
cauſe we have ſinned againſt bim. When Aaron 
beheld that awfully ſevere diſpenſation, which 
cut off his two ſons under the manifeſt diſplea- 
ſure of God, he held his peace; he uttered not a 
murmuring word, Lev. x. 3. On the other 
hand, the man efter God's un beart, was diſ- 
pleaſed on an occaſion ſomewhat ſimilar, becauſe 
the Lord had made a breach upon Uzza, 2 Sam. 
vi. 8. Much happier was he when on a more 
trying occaſion he uttered theſe words, Behold 
here I am, let him do to me as ſeemeth good in his 
fight. 2 Sam. xv. 25, 26. Amiable temper ! 
Submiſſion and meekneſs here reign, and tri- 
hor over every evil diſpoſition, 

When Caius Cz/ar's banquet was interrupted 
by lightning, and his diverſions ſpoiled by thun- 
der, he was angry with the heavens, and re- 
proached the Deity, Let us not reſemble that 
impious Monarch. 

We have not, I think, a more ſtriking inſtance 
of the power of anger againſt the conduct of di- 
vine providence, than what appears in the cha- 
racter of Fonah, We wonder at the patience of 
Job; the impatience of Jonah is not leſs ſurpriz- 
ing. That angry prophet was diſpleaſed with 
the forbearance and long-ſuffering of the Al- 

E tuighty. 
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mighty. He was ſent to preach to the Nine- - 
vites, and to declare to them, that within forty 
1 days their city ſhould be deſtroyed. This decla- 
| ration implied the idea of their continuing impe- 
| nitent. Jonab's reluctance to deliver the meſ- 
= ſage prevailed ſo far that he fled from the pre- 
ſence of the Lord. A ſtorm is raiſed to chaſtiſe 
1 his diſobedience. Fonah is caſt into the ſea, and 
1 ſwallowed by a great fiſh which God had pre- 
pared for that purpoſe. Miraculouſly preſerved 
ll in the belly of the fiſh, he humbled himſelf, and 
4 offered up ſtrong cries and tears to him that is 
able to fave, God had reſpect to his humiliati- 
l ons; and comm-nded the fiſh to vomit him up 
on dry ground. He went, at length, to deliver 
the awful meſſage. The MNinevites repented, 
| and God ſpared them; for great are his mercies. 
Jrunab, inſtead of rejoicing at the ſucceſs of his 

| miniſtry, was diſpleaſed, and full of that reſtleſs 

| ; impatience which always accompanies unrecon- 
4 . _  ciledneſs to the diſpenſations of providence.--- 
While he fat in anxious expectation, waiting to 

| | ſee the iſſue of his prediction, the Lord provided 

| W a gourd, and made it come up over Fonah, to 
b protect him from the heat of the ſun. 

4 But all earthly enjoyments are tranſient and 
of ſhort duration. Fonah was exceeding glad of 
4 the gourd, When we ſet our hearts on any earthly 
7 enjoyment, 
| 
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enjoyment, we have reaſon to expect its ſpeedy 
removal. The days of mourning for its depar- 
ture are at hand. God prepared a worm, and 
it ſmote the gourd, that it withered. No gourd 
can flouriſh, no worm can ſmite but at his word. 


The prophet's joy was ſhort indeed. While he 


rejoiced in the ſhadow of the gourd, he knew 
not what was doing at the root of it. Created 
comforts are withering things. They periſh 
while we admire them. They come forth like 
flowers and are cut down, That proves leaſt 
ſafe which is moſt dear, 

But.whether- God gives or takes away; whe- 
ther he ſends a gourd or a worm to deſtroy that 
which he has ſent, ſtill he is carrying on the 
ſame deſign of good to us. His intention is to 
humble and inſtruct us, and confirm our hearts 


in his ſervice. - Jonah was to learn, by the loſs . 


of his gourd, compaſſion and tenderneſs. If we 


are moroſe, unkind and reſentful towards our 


neighbours, the infinitely wiſe Diſpoſer of events 
will find a way to teach us more of that e 
and ſpirit in which he delights. | 

And yet, who would have thought it ! we find 
the prophet loſt in impatience, and hurried away 
with angry paſſions for the loſs of his gourd. 
Aſtoniſhing ! This potſherd of the earth {trove 


with his Maker, and yet was not broken to 


E 2 pieces 
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pieces Seaſons of trial are allotted us to ſhew 
us what is in our hearts. If the private hiſto: 
of any of us were written by an inſpired pen, and 


every ſecret thing laid open, how ſhould we 
bluſh and tremble at the thought of its being 
made public to the world! | 

Jonab wiſhed in himſelf to die, and faid, It it 
Better for me to die than to live, The God of 


+ patience aſked him, Dot thou well to be angry? 


And he ſaid, 7 do well to be angry even unto death ! 
Strange ! to be angry at God, and angry too for 
a gourd ; and ſtill to juſtify his paſſion in the face 
of his Maker ! How unaccountably anger blinds 
the mind, that a man under the influence of it 


mould make light of fin, and bid defiance to 


death ! Nay ſhould even in the preſence of the 


divine Majeſty, juſtify his rage, and wiſh to die 
under the influence of ſo bad, o ſhocking a diſ- 
poſition ! 


It is the unhappy conduct of ſome, that when 


the Almighty brings them under any fore afflic- 
tion, they are f.etful and angry with their rela- 


tives and friends around them. Patience would 


teach them to be calm and eaſy toward their fel- 


low-creatures while they endure divine chaſtiſe- 
ment. But inſtead of this, they ſcatter abroad 
their diſcontents in their own families, and many 
times make them fall heavieſt on thoſe who do all 


in 
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in their power to comfort and relieve them. 
Should theſe diſcontents be ſearched to the bot- 
tom, perhaps it would be found, that the ſpring 
ol them is anger and impatience, at the chaſten- x 
ing hand of God. They are not ſo daring as to 
vent their uneaſineſs at Heaven in a direct man- 
ner, the thought of this would ſhock and terrify 
5 them; the ſtream of their reſentment is there- 
fore diverted from the Moſt High, and directed 
towards their fellow- creatures. This anger, as 
it is diſtreſing to the friends and attendants of 
the afflicted, ſo it muſt be diſpleaſing to him who 
ſearches the heart, and knows the true ſpring 
and-caufe of it. | 
2. When we are angry with the laws of God. 
His laws are holy, juſt and good, and every diſci- 
ple of Jeſus, delights in them aſter the inward 


man. They are efteemed by him above gold and bi 


ſaver, and preferred in ſweetneſs te honey or the 
honey-comb.-. Yea, ſays the pſalmiſt, by them is 
thy ſeruant warned, and in keeping of them, there 
is great reward: But. rebellious minds: diſlike 
theſe . reſtraints. - Inſtead of quarrelling with 
themſelves, they are dipleaſed with the laws of 
their Maker. They ſay unto God, Depart from 
us, we deſire not the knowledge of thy ways. I hat 
is the Almighty; that we ſhould ſerve him, and 
a profit ſhall we have when we pray to him 
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If anger be, as Ariſtotle deſcribes- it, a deſire to 
diſpleaſe thoſe who are diſpleaſing to us, how 
hateful is this paſſion when it hath the laws of 
God for its object! When its language is, 
Let us break their bonds aſunder, and eaft away 


their cords from us! 


3. When we are angry with the doctrines of 


- the goſpel. We ſee this kind of anger in the 


Jews, when they heard the preaching of Jeſus. 
He fdake as never man pale. Words of peace, 
pardon and falvation flowed from his lips. Yet 
ſome of his hearers exclaimed, Theſe are hard 


ſayings ; who- can hear them? Sometimes they 


were filled with indignation, and fought to lay 

hands on him, and deſtroy him. Luke iv. 28. 

In after days, they were grieved that the diſci- 

ples taught in the name of Jeſus, and ſome of 
them centraditted aud blaſphemed. The wrathful 

wan, ſays Seneca, is angry with truth itſelf, when 

It is oppolite to his inclination, or his humour. 


4. When we are angry at the good we fee in 


others. Thus FJenah was angry with the Vine- 
wites, for that which was pleating to God, their 
rt pentance and humiliation. The pſalmiſt ſpeaks 
of ſome who reguited him. evil for good, becauſe, 
fays he, I fellitu the thing that gead is. Feſeph 
was dated for his dreams, and for his words, and 
Daniel for his continuance in prayer and ſuppli- 

cation 
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cation to his God, Cain, the wicked one, flew 
his brother, becauſe his own works were evil, and 
his brother's fighteous. Perhaps there is no ſpe- 
cies of anger fo diabolical as this, to be angry 
with others becauſe of their excellencies. 

5. When we are angry with thoſe who differ 
from us in religious ſentiments. The church of 
God, ſince the days of its infancy, hath been al- 
ways, more or leſs expoſed to the wrath of the 
world. This wrath has frequently broke forth in 
all the rage of perſecution. The godly have 
been purſued with fire and faggot; racks and tor- 
tures. They have had trial of cruel mockings, 
and ſcourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds ond im- 
priſonment. They have been floned, they have 
Been ſaton aſunder, they have been tempted, and 
floin with the fevord ; the very perſons of whom 
'the world was not worthy, have wandered about 
mm ſheep-ſeins and goat-ſtins, they have been defi- 
tute, affiifted, tormented ; they have wandered in 
deſerts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves 
of the earth, through the fury of the oppreſſor. 
But the anger of perfecutors, through the over... 
ruling power of the church's Head and Gover- 
nor, has ever been made tq turn againſt itſelf, to 
the deſtruction of its own purpoſe. The rage 


and policy of men have in vain united their ef- 
forts „ the light of divine truth. The 
| conſtancy 
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conſtancy and fortitude of thoſe who have ſuf- 
feced in defence of it, have always had a much 
greater effect in promoting the good cauſe, than 
all the rage and cruelty of perſecutors in. dimi- 
niſhing it. 


is, in theſe our happy days, very much abated. 
If the fire be not quench d, at leaſt it is ſmo- 
thered. The natural rights of mankind, of . 
ſearching the ſcriptures for their own. direction 
in matters of religion, of thinking and judging 


— 


| | | | they, have, in what: relates, to conſcience, the 
worſhip of their Maker, and the ſalvation of their 


are at preſent. Even in popiſh countries, ſome 
are beginning to emerge from the abyſs of dark-. 
nels, to aſſert their native rights, and, by little 
and little, to ſhake off the fetters of religious 
tyranny, May their, exertions be animated with | 
increaling vigour, and their efforts crowned with 
ſucceſs ! _ 
Why ſhould, I be dilpleated with- any man for .. 
| his diftering from me in his religious, opinions? 
He has the lame. reaſon to be angry with me for 
the liberty I have. thought proper to aſſume. 
The right of private judgment is the very 
ground of the reformation, Without maintain- 
ws. 


iy * 


| 4 for themſelves, and aCting.ascording to the light 


The heat of perſecution on a religious account, 8 


_- 


2 ſouls, were neyer better underſtood than they 
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ing that right in the fulleſt ſenſe, we condemn 
all that was done in that glorious revolution, as 
nothing more than a faCtion in the ſtate, and a 
ſchiſm in the church. 

This right was afferted by our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt in the whole of his miniſtry. He charged 
his diſciples to call no man maſter on earth, and 
exhorted the people to ſearch the ſcriptures, and 
ſo to judge for themſelves. Such an exhorta- 
tion would have been full of impertinence, if the 
right of private aer could be ſuppoſed to 
have been denied. 

The apoſtle Paul, and his fellow-apoſtles, 
maintained this right, Let every man be fully 
" Hs in his own mind, T ſpeak gs to wiſe 
men, judge ye what I ſay. Their hearers aſſumed 
this privilege, and ſearched the ſcriptures daily, 
whether theſe things were fo. 

Let us not therefore thunder out anathemas 
Spainſt thoſe who may differ from us in ſome 
points of doctrine, or branches of worſhip; nei- 
ther let us paſs angry cenſures upon them. Let 
us remember, that meekneſs and love are eſſen- 
tial to chriſtianity. Without theſe, though we 
ſpeak with the tongues of men and angels, though | 
we have all knowledge, and under/iand all my/te- 
ries, we are nothing. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law ; love is alſo the ſpirit and tendency of 
: the 
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the goſpel. Its Author is the Prince of peace, 
and its ſum and ſubſtance, peace, peace to him 
that is afar off, and to him that is nigh, What 
pity is it that chriſtianity ſhould ever have been 


ſo explained as to promote all the violent and re- 
ſentful paſſions that human nature, in its deepeſt 


depravity, is capable of, and fo patronize the 
bloodieſt cruelties that the world ever beheld ! 


Surely there can be nothing more diametrically 


oppolite than religion and revenge, piety and 
perſecution, prayer and plunder, the ſervice of 
God, and the ſlaughter of thoſe who bear his 
image. 

Heat and violence, anger and reſentment in 
religious diſputes naturally lead on to perſecu- 


tion. The beginning of flrife is as when one letteth 


out water; therefore leave off wrathful contention + 
before it be meddled with. Let all bitterneſs, and 
wrath, and clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, be put 
away from you, with all malice. And be ye kind 
one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one ano- 
ther, even as Gad, for Cri W's fake, hath for- 
given you. 

One of the diſciples of Jeſus ſaid to his Maſter, 
Mie faw one caſting out devils in thy name, and we 
forbad him, becauſ he followed not with us. Jeſus 
faid, Forbid him not. Afterwards, when the 
Samaritans did not receive him, ohn and Fames, 
being 
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being too violent in their reſentment, and having 
but a ſcanty acquaintance with the genius of the 
- goſpel, ſpoke of commanding fire to come deten 
from heaven to conſume them; Jeſus turned, and 
rebuked them, and faid, Ye know not what man- 
ner of ſpirit ye are of. Luke ix. 49—55. 
We pretend reſpect and zeal for the religion 
of Jeſus, and ſhall we at the ſame time ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be carried away with that harſhneſs and 
| ſeverity which are ſo oppoſite to its very nature 
and tendency ? Shall we give all men reaſon to 
conclude, that whatever we may profeſs, real 
chriſtianity has no power over our hearts or 
lives Let us not preſume to retain the chriſtian 
name, if we are ſo entirely deſtitute of the chriſ- 
_ tian ſpirit, leſt we draw upon our heads that aw- 
ful cenſure, Thou haſt a name that thou liveſt, 
but thou art dead. 

- A meek and gentle Kipoſition amidſt the ſtrife 
of interfering intereſts, prevents the violence of 
contention, renews endearments, ſoftens animo- 
ſities, and keeps alive the ſeeds of harmony, 
Bani h this temper of mind from a religious ſo- 
ciety, and ſuppoſe a body of men of angry, re- 
ſentful and contentious ſpirits, and you have, 
inſtead of a chriſtian church, a houſe of ſtrife, a 
den of wolves, ready to bite and devour one ano- 
ther, and in danger of being conſumed one of ano- 

ther, 
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ther. The ſolitude of a deſart is preferable + to 

ſuch ſociety. 
' In reſpect to thoſe who differ f.om us in reli- 
gious opinions, we ſhould make allowances for 
their education, the power of the prejudices they 
| have early imbibed, and the influence of others 
over them. We ſhould not exclaim againſt every 
miſtake as hereſy, or every error as blaſphemy. 
This is harſh and unchriſtian-like treatment, 
more likely to irritate and harden, than to con- 
vince or inform. : 

Religious diſputes are ſeldom managed with 
the coolneſs and calmneſs of temper, which are 
becoming the goſpel ot Chriſt. In thoſe points 
of doctrine wherein wiſe and good men are dif- 
ferently minded, meekneſs and modeſty ſhould 
teach us not to be too confident, nor to cenſure 
and condemn thoſe that differ from us, as if 20 
were the propie, and wiſdom! ſhould die with us. 

It is a humiliating conſideration, ' and cannot 
be thought of without grief and ſhame, that there 
never have been greater, more outrageous, or 
more inveterate and laſting diſſentions in the 
world, than among thoſe called Chriſtians, 


and upon the ground of their religious differ- 


ences. The moſt inflexible animoſities from 


age to age have been kept up on this ſcore. No- 
thing, I am * to conclude, hath brought 
greater 
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greater ſcandal on the good cauſe, or tended 
more to prejudice and harden the infidel race a- 
gainſt our holy profeſſion, Merciful God ! thou 
Author of peace, and Lover of concord, forgive 
the angry contentions of thoſe who call them- 
{elves thy children! 

Angry zeal for the popiſh cauſe made dread- 
ful havock in the Iriſh maſſacre, in the reign of 
Charles I. The papiſts reſolved to cut off all 
the proteſtants in Ireland at a ſtroke ; and nei- 
cher age, ſex, nor condition had any pity. In 
this indiſcriminate flaughter neither former bene- 
fits, nor alliances, nor authority were any pro- 
tection. Numberleſs were the inſtances of 
friends;murdering their intimates, relations their 


kinſmen, and ſervants their maſters. In vain _ 


did flight fave from the farſt aſſault; deſtruction 
met the hunted victims at every turn. Not only 
death, but ſtudied cruelties, were inflicted on 
the unhappy ſufferers. , The very avarice of the 
enraged revolters could not reſtrain their thirſt 
for blood, and they burned the inhabitants in 
their own houſes, to increaſe their puniſhment. 
Several hundreds were driven upon a bridge; and 
from thence obliged, by theſe barbarians, to leap 

into the water, where they were drowned. 
In ſome places, the proteſtants were driven 
from their houſes, to meet the ſeverity of the 
F weather, 
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weather, without food or raiment ; and num- 
bers of them periſhed with the cold, which hap- 
pened at that time to be peculiarly ſevere. 

By ſome accounts, thoſe who periſhed by all 
theſe cruelties, are made to amount to an hun- 
dred and fifty, or two hundred thouſand ; but, 
by a moderate computation, they could not be 
leſs, according to our moſt impartial hiſtorians, 
than forty or fifty thouſand, a 
I cannot wholly ſuppreſs, though I am unwil- 
ling to enlarge upon, the perſecution which the 
non-onformiſts, or diſſenters from the eftabliſh- 
ment underwent in England for many years.— 
When miniſters and perſons of private character 
loſt their all, and took joyfully the ſpoiling of 
their goods, by heavy fines. Many were put in 
cloſe confinement, their houſes rifled and plun- 
dered, and not a few had their habitations burnt 
to the ground. The remembrance of thoſe days 
of affliction is far from being pleaſing. Tt has 
been computed, that among "thoſe wha ſuffered 
for conſcience ſake in this kingdom, the loſs of 
near twenty millions ſterling was ſuſtained by 
one means and another. Ten, or according to 
the loweſt reckoning, eight thouſand perſons, 
impriſoned for non-conformity, loſt their hves in 
priſons and dungeons i in thoſe afflictive times. 


6. When 
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6. When we are angry at reproof. The 
wrathful man flies in the face of his reprover, 
and ſays with the Egyptian to Moſes, Il ho made 
thee @ judge over us ? Exod. ii. 14. We ſhould 
not fall upon our admoniſher with railing 
ſpeeches, fretting that he has found out our ſore. 
But we ſhould ſubmit with meekneſs, and lay 
our ſouls under conviction, provided the reproof 
is juſt, Let the righteous {mite me, it all be a 
kindneſs ; let him reprave me, it ſhall be an ex- 
cellent oil that ſhall. nat break my head. It will 
heal the wounds that ſin has given; and make my 
face to ſhine, It is moſt ungrateful to be angry 
with a kind reprover, who has our welfare at 
heart, and warns us of that which would be per- 
nicious to us. Then, if ever, our anger 1s to 
be condemned. When he that reproveth in the 
gate, is hated for his faithfulneſs, it may truly 
be ſaid that r abounds, and love waxeth 
cold. 

A ggod man, ſays 2 rejoiceth when he 
is admoniſhed. A wicked man cannot endure 
a reprover. If we do that which deſerves a re- 
buke, and our friends are ſo juſt and kind as to 
deal faithfully with us, we ought not to quarrel 
with them, and return hatred for their love. We 
| ſhould ſuffer the word of exhartation, and take it 
- patiently and * Thus David bleſſed God 

2 


ſor 
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for e counſel, and thanked her as his 


meſſenger. He hearkened to her voice, and 
accepted her perfon. The reprover may mag- 
nify the offence ; his admonition may be de- 
ſective in point of prudence ; yet in the main, it 
is a real inſtance of kindneſs, and it Wr be 
"hight; criminal to reſent7t. 

It was no diſparagement to Maki, to heark- 
en to the reproof of his fervant, when he turned 
away from the prophet, in a rage. It is recorded 
to his honour. A, an ear-ring F gold, and an 
ornament of fine gold, ſo is a wiſe reprover upon an 
obedient car. Theſe two excellencies are rarely 
to be found, a wiſe reprover, and an obedient 
ear ; but when found they are of great value. 

7. When our anger provokes us to wil * 
dest re any thing unlaw full. 

When we are provoked to wiſh that the ob- 
jeR of dur anger may ſuffer ſome confiderable 
inconvenience, our anger riſes to male volence: 
eſpecially when we deſire that ſome laſting miſ- 
chief may attend the offending party. Perhaps 


the tender and affectionate parent, who, on ſome - 


Juſt ground, is angry with the child whom he 
"dearly loves, may lawfully wiſh his child ſome 
preſent pain, in order to amend and cure his 
folly. © This ſeems to be implied in the nature 
of parental correction. And the end of it is the 

child's 


— 
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child's real advantage. But to wiſh ſome laſt- 
ing miſchief to befall the object of our reſent- 
ment; is baſe, malicious, and wicked. | 
Nor can thofe ſudden wiſhes for our own 
death-which violent anger ſometimes produces, 
be at all excuſed. It is better for me, ſaid the 
angry prophet,” to die than, to live; I. do well to 
be angry, even unto death, Moſes is celebrated 
for his meekneſs; and yet ſome expeſſions he 
uſed on certain trying occaſions, indicate a defect 
even in that for which he is moſt commended. 
Num, xi. 15. F thou deal thus with me, kill 
me, I pray thee, out of hand, and let me not ſee 
 my-abretchedneſs. - a 

8. When we uſe unlawful means to avenge 
ourſelves, we · ſin in our anger. It is defined to 
be a deſire of revenge for ſome injury offered. 

Though this diſtinction, perhaps, may not be 
- accurate, it is certain that men of hot and heady 
tempers are too often deſirous of vengeance, as 
ſoon as ever they fancy themſelves injured. 
Hence, puniſhments are inflicted diſproportioned 

to the offence.-: This is criminal. And the 
error is ſtill: more aggravated hen the offence, is 
only imaginary. Where a real injury of conſe- 
quence is ſuſtained, religion forbids us not to 
ſeek proper and adequate reparation. But calm 
and wel deliberation is neceſſary in order to this. 
F 3 Te 
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To have a ſecret fixed reſolution: to avenge 
ourſelves, is baſe and diabelical. A. celebrated 
moraliſt hath expreſſed himſelf with great energy 
on this ſubject. What ſhall we think of him 
who hath a ſoul fo infected, that he can never be 
happy till he hath made another-miſerable! What 
wars may we imagine perpetually raging in his 
breaſt ? What dark ftratagems, unworthy de- 
ſigns, inhuman wiſhes, dreadful reſolutions! A 


ſerpent curled in many intricate mazes, ready to 
ſting a traveller, and to hiſs him in the pangs of 


death, is no unht emblem of ſach- os un 
ſearchable projector. q 
Condemned for ever be that an. notion of 
honour which introduced, and ſtill ſupports the 
practice of duelling. Who can think without 


horror 6n'two rational beings; ſettling with cool 
and deliberate preparation, the circumſtances for 


murdering each other! True courage enables a 
man rather to ſuffer than to ſin, to paſs by an 
affront than to deſtroy a ſoul, and plunge a man 


into eternity with all his loads of folly and fury 
about him. He that accepts a challenge, is, 
tdereſore, a coward, dreading the reproach of 
ſools more than the wrath of Heaven be that 
refuſeth a challenge, leſt he ſhould ſin againſt 
God, and injure his neighbour, deſpiſing the 


* that might be caſt upon him by the 
* thdughtleſs 
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thoughtleſs rabble, is the truly valiant man. He 
who can deny the brutal luſt of reyenge rather 
than violate the law of es is truly reſolute and 
rene aal 1:01 99 g110ʃla . 
Mildneſs and ente ee not inconſiſtent. 
_ They! may dwell together in the: {ame breaſt. 
- Moſes confronted Pharaoh in his: n court, not 
fearing the wrath. of the king, Net he was the 
meekeſt of all the men on the earth. For he 
endured as ſceing bim who 35 inviftblesi |. 1 A t 

It can never be eſteemed, in 9 of 


ſober reaſon, an inſtance of wiſdom ar true cou- 


rage, for a perſon to hazaxd'his, lite, at the mere 
caprice of an inconſiderate and barbarous xuffian, 


who neither fears God nor. regards man. On 
account of ſome mere punctilio, ſome trifling 


- affront, he would take a ſavage pleaſure in ſpil- 
Alling my blood, cutting me off from all my dear 
ſocial connections, and plunging me, into eter- 
nity in a moment. Shall I put my own welfare, 
and that of my parents, my wife, my children, 


£ 
[ 


and other relatives, ora level with that of an 


impetuous barbarian, who gives me à challenge ? 
Becauſe he is deſperate endugh to riſk his life, 


2- ſhall I put mine in his hands, and give him leave 
tol gratify his brutal humour, by lodging a ball 


0 


in my breaſt, and leaving me weltering in my 
_ Blood ? If he W family, ſhall 
J have 
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have none for them, or for my own? What 
an endleſs train of ealamities might they be in- 
volved in, by a compliance with the diabolical 
| challenge ? To give a challenge is murderous, to 
1 accept it is to drink into the fame ſpirit; ſince 
| | the latter implies a willingneſs either to fall a ſa- 
x --erifiee to the challenger's rage, or te imbrue 
| our hands in his blood, and, perhaps, plunge his 
4 ſoul into everlaſting darkneſs. He that gives 
4 the challenge makes an attempt on the life of 
in his fellow-creature, and thirſts for tris blood; 
il as ſuch, he is a greater enemy to ſociety, and 
il commits a more flagrant outrage, than he that 
| | ſtops a paſſenger on the highway only to take his 
1 N him. For what is a little preſent 
i ' "caſh; chat a man mayichanee to have in his pock 
et, in compariſon with life, precious lite, and the 
continued comfort of family and friends! Such 
| 1 a one, therefore, ought to be treated as an enemy 
to ſociety, as a diſturber of the peace, or as a 
ſelon. In ſuch a light the miſchievous practice 
we are ſpeaking of was held, by Pharamond, 
king of the Gau, whoſe . inſt 
1 | „„ Ins 21535); 9 34 
iq „ Whereas" it has e der ilk mae 
| and obſervation, that in contempt of all la 
' "divineand human, it is of late become a cuſtom, © 
„ the nobility and gentry of this our King - 
dom, 
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dom, upon flight and trivial, as well as great and 
urgent provocations, to invite each other into 
the field, there, by their on hands, and of their 
own authority, to decide their controverſies by 
combat; we have thought fit to take the faid 
cuſtom into our royal conſideration, and find, 
upon enquiry into the uſual cauſes whereon ſuch 
' fatal decifions have ariſen, that by this wicked 
cuſtom, maugre all the precepts of bur holy re- 
ligion, and the rules of right reaſon, the greateſt 
act of the human mind, rg of injuries, 
is become vile and ſhameful; that the rules of 
good ſociety and virtuous oonverſation are hereby 
inverted; that the looſe, che vain, and the ini- 
pudent, inſult the careful, the diſcreet; and the 
modeſt; that all virtue is ſuppreſſed, and all vice 
ſupported, in the one act of being capable to dare 
to death. We have alſo further, with great ſor- 
row of mind, obſerved is dreudful action, 
by long impunity, (our royal attention being em- 
ployed upon matters of more general concern) 
is become honourable, and the refafal to engage 
in it ignominious. Incheſe our royal cares and 
enquiries, we are yet farther made to under- 
tand, that the perſons of moſt eminent worth, 
of moſt hopeful abilities; accompanied with the 
ſtrongeſt paſſion for true glory, are ſuch as are 


woſt Hable to be involved in the dangers ariſing 
b a from 
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from this licence. Now taking the ſaid premiſes 
into our ſerious conſideration, and well weigh- 
ing, that all ſuch emergencies (wherein the mind 
is incapable of commanding itſelf, and where the 
injury is too ſudden, or too exquiſite to be borne) 
are particularly provided for by laws heretofore 
enacted; and that the qualities of leſs injuries, 
| like thoſe of ingratitude, are too nice, and deli- 
cate to come under general rules; we do reſolve 
to blot this faſhion, or wantonneſs of anger, out 
of the minds of our ſubjects, by our royal reſolu- 
emen td adhd; as follows: N. 
No perſon who either ſends; or accepts a chal- 
lib ox; the poſterity of either, though no death 
enſues thereupon, ſhall be, after the publication 
of this our edict, capable of or, office in 1 
_ » our dominions. 

The perſon Who that grove the = or 
1 ere a challenge, ſhall receive to his own 
- uſe and property, the whole perſonal eſtate of 

both parties; and their real eſtate ſhall be imme- 
- diately veſted-in the next heir of the offenders, 
ian as ample a-maimer, as if the ſaid offenders 

were actually deceaſed, , _ 
In caſes where the laws (which we have al- 

"ws granted to our ſubjects) admit of an appeal - 
for blood; when the criminal is condemned by 
che ſaid appeal, he ſhall not only ſuffer death, but 
20071 | his 
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his whole eſtate, real, mixed, and perſonal, ſhall, 
from the hour of his death, be veſted in the next 
heir of the perſon whoſe blood he ſpilt. 

That it ſhall not hereafter be in our royal 
power, or that of our ſucceſſors, to pardon the 
faid offences, or reſtore the offenders to their 
eſtates, honour, or blood, for ever. 

Given at our court, at Blois, the eighth of 
February, 420, in the ſecond year of our reign.” 

Our anger is certainly criminal when it ex- 
cites us to render evil for evil to him who has 
injured or offended us. This is conſtantly con- 
demned by the rules of our holy religion. Let 
the man be a friend or a foe that has ated an 
unrighteous and injurious part towards us, we 
ſhould beware of giving way to revengeful or 
paſſionate reſentments, which may lead us to 
ſeek the hurt of the offender, by way of retalia- 
tion. This would be to imitate his evil exam- 
ple, and to become ſharers in his guilt. 

No provocation ſhould ever irritate us ſo far 
as to abate our concern for peace. We ſhould 
keep ſo ſtrict a watch over our angry paſſions, as 
never to meditate and contrive, much leſs to at- 
tempt any thing by way of private and perſonal 
revenge. If we are under the neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing ſatis faction from thoſe wao have injured us, 
in a due courſe of law, we ſhould never do it 

from 
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from a litigious ſpirit, but from a defire to pre- 
ſerve peace and good order in ſociety, and to 
obtain juſtice to ourſelves from the affronts and 
injuries we have received from unreaſonable and 
e men. 

Vengeance belongs to the Supreme Ruler and 
Judge of the univerſe. It is his right and pre- 
rogative to inflict deſerved puniſhment, Let us 


never, therefore, preſume ſo far as to attempt to 


wreſt the ſceptre out of his hands; but leaving 
our cauſe with him, let us be ready to do all 
offices of kindneſs and compaſſion, even to the 
worſt of our enemies. Let us bleſs them that 
curſe us, and pray for them that deſpitefully uſe us, 
and perſecute ut. Let no ill- treatment we meet 
with from others ſo far inflame our angry paſſions, 
as to make us deſirous of rendering evil for evil, 
or even to cauſe us to grow weary of ſhewing 
love and kindneſs to them. Let us evidence the 
power of divine grace on our hearts, by exer- 
cifing meekneſs, kindneſs and forbearance under 
the higheſt provocations. This is the way, not 
to be overcome of evil, but to overcome evil with 
good. Rom. xii. 21. 

9. When our anger unfits us for the diſcharge 
of duty to one another. Violent anger ruffles 
our temper, and diſturbs our reaſon; and, as 
fuch, unfits us ſor the duties of life. It darkens 
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the mind, burdens the conſcience, and put the 
vrhole ſoul out of frame. | 

' Giving and receiving reproof are duties of 
great utility. If a brother be overtaken with a 
fault, we ſhould reſtore ſuch a ane; but this can 
only be done in the ſpirit of meekneſs. Reproof 
ſhould never be given with awrathful heart, and 
angry tongue. For the wrath: of man worketh 
nat the righteouſneſs of God. In like manner, it 
ſhould be received with humility and gratitude. 
We ſhould be thankful to our kind reprover for 
his care, and offer up our prayers to God for 
him. Nea e 

We are commanded to be pitißſul, and tender- 
hearted, to bear one another”s burdens, to weep 
with thoſe that weep, and rejoice with thoſe that 
rejoice, to love as brethren, to follow after the 
things which make for peace, and things whereby 
one may edify another. And whatever temper of 
milid unfits uss for theſe duties, it is wrong, it is 
offenſive to God, it is miſchievous and hurtful. 

Some men confeſs themfelves negligent on 
fight occaſions, and in the ordinary courſe of 
life, of the government of their temper ; but 
they are attentive, as they pretend, to the great 
duties of charity and beneficenee, whenever any 
remarkable opportunity preſents itſelf of per- 
forming important ſervices 'to ſociety. But let 
ea 8 ſuch 


— 
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ſuch perſons remember, that. virtue muſt be 
formed and ſupported, not by unfrequent acts; 
but by continual and daily exertions.. It ſhould 
not, like the blaze of a comet, break forth only, 
occaſionally with a tranſient luſtre. It ought to 
be regular in its courſe, like the light of day. 
In the common tranſactions of life, and the.in- 
tercourſe of domeſtic ſociety, the government 
of our. temper is abſolutely neceſſary, for pro- 
moting the happineſs, of thoſe with whom we 
daily converſe. In the conjugal relation, the 


care of the huſband is. to pleaſe his wife, and the - 


care of the wife is te pleaſe her huſband. This 
mutual endeavour to oblige is of great import- 
ance, and highly conducive to amet Mannie 
neſs. N 1 

No man be is hurried away K. ungovern- 
able paſſion, can a the duties of his ſtation 
with regularity. 

Our anger is finful, when. we are. re diſpleaſed 
with the providence of God—when We, are an- 
gry with his laws—or with the doctrines of the 
goſpel—when we are angry. with the good we 
ſez in gthers—when we are angry with thoſe 
who differ from us in religious ſentiments—when 
we are angry at reproof hen our anger pro- 
yokes us to with or deſire any thing unlawful 
when we uſe forbidden means to avenge ourſelves 


- 
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aud when our anger unfits us for the e hut 
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| dau a ue and ee, Anger i: 
eee 5e peace of mind. How 
ſerene and peaceful a region would every 
of be to himſelf, if heavenly meekneſs did 
but reign in his breaſt, to the ſuppreſſion of an- 
ger, wrath, malice and bitzetne(s! The heathen 
moraliſt repteſents this to us by a compariſon 
drawn from the celeſtial regions.  < "The upper 
and better ordered part of the world, next the 
ſtars, is driven together into no cloud, hurried 
into no tempeſt, never toſt about in any whirl- 
wind, but is ever free from any thing of tumult. 
Only the inferior regions throw about thunder 
and lightnings. So is the ſublime mind always 
quiet, in a ſtate, of undiſturbed nn ſo- 

ber, venerable and compoſed.“ 
It is true, there may be a niet behaviour dut- 
2 either through conſtraint, or with ſome 
baſe and diſguiſed deſign, while in the mean 
time, the ſoul is rough, and turbulent; the words 
may be /ofter than oil, while war is in the heart. © 

G 2 But 


6. 
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But if our carriage is ſtormy and moroſe, We 
cannot have peace within. 

By the frequent indulgence of this furious paſ- 
ſion, it gains, ſtrength, and becomes habitual ; 
and then, a'man's internal tranquillity is nearly 
at an end. He will kindle into a flame at the 
firſt touch of provocation. He will not be able 
to retain his reſentment, even till he has full 
proof of the offence ; neither will he proportion 
his anger to the cauſe! which-excites it, or regu- 
late it by any decency or diſcretion. - A man 
thus enſla ved is to be ranked among the unhap- 
pieſt of mortals, He grows ſtill more miſerable 
as he ſinks in years. Diſeaſe and infirmity in- 
creaſe the diſtempor of his mind. His friends 
deſert him, being weary of his peeviſhneſs, and 
he is left, as one of the ancients ſtrikingly ex- 
preſſes himſelf, to devour his own heart in folr- 
tude and contempt. He may diſguiſe his ſuffer- 
ings before the world. But to be inwardly torn 
with wrathful and revengeful paſſions, - is to be 
truly miſerable. Thus the puniſhment is con- 
netted with the crime. Thy own wickednefs 
ſhall correct ther, and thy backſlidings all reprove 
thee. Ii is an, evil thing and bitter, that my fear 
is not in thee, ſaith the Lord. © © 

When humility and meekneſs reign within, 


we are leaſt in hazard of being ruffled by out- 
ward 
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ward occurrences. But if the elouds of diſguſt 
and ill - humour gather on the mind, every object 
is blackened to our view, and the {lighteſt acci- 
dent heightens our diſquietude. That inward 
ſerenity which is the firſt requiſite of every ple. 
ſurable feeling, is deſtroyed, and we behold every 

thing in the moſt unfavourable light. | 
The meek and patient man is happily ſuperior 
to all thoſe ſlight provocations, and trifling of- 
Fences which wound the | tranquillity of others. 
He is exempted from numberleſs diſquietudes 
which agitate thoſe of a contrary diſpoſition. 

As fire kindleth fire, ſo that which provokes 
anger is the anger of others. But meekneſs 
enables us to turn away the wrath of our neigh- 
bour, and to keep poſſeſſion of our own ſouls. 
It teacheth us, either not to ſpeak at all, to 
curb the tongue; and to tec the mouth as with 
4 bridle; or to give a foft anſiber. It is ſaid of 
Naphtal:, that he gave goodly twords, and, as ſuch, 
he had the happineſs to be ſatisfied with favour. 
For every man D e tif. hrs 1 that gr veth a right 
Mauer. | 

The meek man's thoughts are calm, his pur- 
poſes are compoſed, his proſpects rational, and 
his affections regular. He is free from many of 
the pains and tortures of thoſe angry ſouls who 
vex themſelves with trifles ; whoſe reaſon is be- 

G 3 wildered, 
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wildered, and whoſe affeftions are hurried on 
with an impetus as uneaſy as it is hazardous. He 
has that peace which the world can neither give 
nor deſtroy, while the fretful and paſſionate eat 
the bread of forrow, in purſuit of Tevengeful 
projects. He delights himſelf with the abundance 
of peace. He has ten thouſand times more ſa- 
tisfaction in forgiving e n others can 
have in revenge. 

The character which is given of that ng arid 
A&urious monarch, King Henry VIII. towards 
the latter part of his life, is very ſtriking. 
« When bodily diſeaſes prevailed upon him, and ) 
particularly a pain in his leg, he was more fu- 
rious than a chained lion. He had been ever 
ſtern and ſevere; but he was then outrageous. 
In this ſtate he continued for near four years be- 
ſore his death, the terror of all, and the tor- 
mentor of himſelf. As his end approached, his 
anguiſh and remorſe were ſuch as cannot be 
deſcribed.” | 

2, It hurts the unity of Pint among 8 

Were but the minds of chriſtians more emi- 
nently-clothed with humility, and habited with the 
meekne[s and gentleneſs of. Chriſt, what. a bleſſed 
calm would ĩt. introduce into religious ſocieties! _ 
It might then be truly ſaid of the chriſtian church, 
This is the houſe of Cod; this is the gate of heaven. 

A learned,. 
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A learned, pious and candid writer on the ab- 
furdity and injuſtice of religious bigotry and per- 
' fecution;/ has theſe words, & Could we fee tie 
members of Chriſt's myſtieal body, diveſted of 
bigotry and prejudice, no longer divided by par- 
ties and factions, nor ſtained and ſullied by vi- 
ciouſneſs of life; joined together by an union of 
friendly diſpoſitions, and kind affections, and 
vying with each other in the promotion of mu- 
tual benevolence and good will, this would give 
us the ſtrongeſt idea, we can at preſent have, of 
the happineſs of the future world, and of thoſe 
ſublune ſocial pleaſures, which the righteous ſhall 
enjoy, when they come to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Feruſalem, and to an innumer- 
able company of angels, to God the judge of all, to 
Jeſus the Mediator of the new covenant, and 10 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. Ld 
Some men ſeem to be of fuch a diſpoſition, 
that they are not only careleſs of pleaſing, but 
ſtudious to offend, They imagine that they ag- 
grandize themſelves by mortifying thoſe about 
them, and teaaing them with affronts They de- 
light in wanton provocations, and contemptuous 
inſolence. This is tyranny; It ariſes from that 
excels of pride which can never be quietly en- 
dured by mankind. It provokes the reſentment 
of thoſe about us ; and thus the — of ſociety 
is diſturbed. Some 
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Some are ſo moroſe and ill- natured, fo ſudden 
and ſo noiſy in their reſentment, that there is no 


peace or reſt to be enjoyed near them. They 


interrupt the quiet of all who are damen as 
to be within the reach of their clamours. 
Among the diſciples of the lowly Jeſus, na- 
A ſhould be done through H rie, or vain glory ; - 
but in lowlineſs of mink, cnch Gaul aue others 
Letter than bimſeif. 


9271 ene to 
warmth of temper, that the poet's enquiry con- 
-cerning his angry deities,” ſeems applicable to 
them, Can fo much wrath be found in heavenly. 
minds When we meet with provocations from 
able, fo far to ſuppreſs the heat of our own tem- 
per, as to endeavour to turn away their wrath 
with a ſoft anſwer, Prov: xv. 1. A ſe anſwer 


#arneth away wrath; but grievous words fiir up 


ger. If we intemperately and unſeaſonably ſet 
Nurſelves to oppoſe them, we mall hut irritate 


their vuratb, by leaving them room and time to 
Cool, in keeping out of their way. E. to a 
0 23 | 


Without a degree ende farbearance and 


ah lo ven the peace of chriſtian ſocieties can- 
28 inet 


- 
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not be maintained: There muſt be reciprocal 
endeavours to maintain the unity of the ſpirit, in 
the bond of peace. When the members of a reli- 
gious community are meek: and lowly, full of 
kindneſs and benevolence one towards another, 
then, and then only, they adorn the dotirimeaf = 
| God their Saviour, and exemplify the true ſpirit 
of chriſtianity. They are chen cautious” of in- 
flicting the leaſt wound on a brother's mind. 
They are affable in their addreſs, and mild in their 
behaviour ; ever ready to oblige, and as willing 

10 be obliged by others. Reproofs are admini- 
ſtered with the greateſt tenderneſs; and good of- 
fices performed with eaſe and modeſty. No one 
is aſſuming in his opinions, or intemperate in his 
zeal about leſſer matters. No one is ſelf-willed, 
forward to contradict, or eager to blame. Every 
one thinks it his duty and his honour to be clothed 
with humility, and to put on, in his whole beba- 
-viour, that charity which is the bond of perfetineſs. 
Every one ſeeks to pleaſe his ' neighbour, for his 
good unto: edification 3 to conceal that ſuperiority 
of rank or talents which might be oppreſſive to 
the weak of the flock; to be lind and tender- 
hearted, to be pitiful and courteous 3+ and-in a 
word, to evidence himſelf to be under-the-influ- 
ence of the wi/dom from above, which is pure and 
peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be intreated, full of 
. 0 (00 mercy, 
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.murcy and gud fruits without partiality, and 
«without bypagrify. Ol ſuch a ſociety it may be ſaid 
the heauty af the Lord our God is upon them. 


«> With ſame perſans, to ſpeak. and to offend 


{raughtiwith gall and wormwood, from a proud 


and malevolent difpoſition. The dull, the ſtupid 
-and the; mute are to be preferred to theſe. They 
are not fatished with giving ſharp anſwers; they 
inſolently attack the preſent, and wound We 
character of the abſent. £99 wi (WE 

dome domeſtic — - are Idreadfully 
Aiſturbed by feuds, jealoufies, and antipathies, 
at the ſame time that they outwardly. ſeem eaſy, 
Aectionate and chearful; and we ſuppoſe they 


enjoy a quiet to which they are ſtrangers. Your 


iſit which you make them, only ſuipends a do- 


unektic-quarrgl which waits but for your abſence 
tee gene wel. Or if you are ſo unhappy as to 
teſide with ſueh perſons as are engaged in perpe- 


thal quarxels, they will teaze you to hear their 


mutual complaints, and you will live, as it were, 
ma court;of-juktice, and be peſtered ne 


Ing to nigbt with, pleadings. 1 10 21 


8 —_ blocks up our Way to the divine ee 

I ne attempt to draw near to God with ran- 
cour and wrath.3n,our bearts, he will not he ar 
* nas Firſt ge and be recongilaat to. thy 


* brother, 
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brother, and then come, and offer thy git. No 
 wrathful temper muſt be indulged if we would 
lift up holy hands to God. 1 Tim. ii. 8. Bitter- 
nels, wrath and evil-ſpeaking muſt therefore be 
laid aſide, if we deſire to hold converſe with 


Sao, and to have fellowſhip with the Father and 


his Son Feſus Chriſt. We are not to expect for- 
giveneſs with our Maker, unleſs we from our. 
hearts forgive others. Yo: far does Unem 
temper unfit us for devotion | '/ 3 
Can we come boldly th the throne if grace” fo 
long as we Cheriſh wrath in-ourboſoms ?- It in- 
diſpoſes us for the duty; and renders it, if per- 
formed, una&tceptable; to God. The tumult f 
our paſſions makes us both unable and unwilling 
to pray; and ſhould we e0ape: 1 it MPH a i 
rit, God will not hear. 
4. It frequently expoſes a man to ue 
When an angry man meets with a fury like him- 
ſelf, they frequently fall into miſchief. A rude 
hectoring fellow lately paſſing through the ſtreets 
of la certain town, joſtled another who ſtood in 
his way; the offended party, equal to him in 
brutality, drew his ſword and ſpilt his blood; 
It is an honour to a man to ceaſe from ſtrife; but 
every fool ' will be meddling to his hurt. Wiſe 
men turn away wrath, but-a o' lips enter into 
contentions his motet / en, for rates and he 
1 ſometimes 
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ſometimes receives them, as the juſt reward of 
his infolence. No one draws his fword, or cocks 
his piſtol at the meek and inoffenſive lamb ; but 
the noiſy barking cur frequently feels the laſh, 
The diſpaſſionate eſcape many troubles which 
the angry and revengeful pull down on their own 
heads. A ſeſt anſwer. turns \ away. wrath; a 

fot tongue breaks the lone. The kindneſs of 

David overcame Sau; and the merkneſs 10 

Jacob melted the heart of Eau. 

5. It makes work for bitter repentance. We 
nen hear of parents ho, undertaking to 
correct their children in a fit of paſſion, have 
been ſo unhappy as to occaſion irreparable miſ- 
chief to their helpleſs off. ſpring. What muſt 
they feel on every fight of their afflicted children, 
thus diſabled by their fury! What ſtings of 
remorſe muſt attend them through uy ſuc 
ceeding day of their lives 

Who can think of the nb to which 

Cain had reduced himſelf by his rage and murder, 

without horror? Stung with the keeneſt' anguiſh 

and remorſe, he was a tetror to himſelf where- 
ever he came, and dreaded. by all who knew 
him. He cried out in the-bitterneſs of his ſoul, 

My punifoment is greater\than I tan bear. No 
ſorrow can repair the miſchief. An age cannot 
recompence what has been done in an inſtant 
| 1 8 in 
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in wrath and fury.“ There are a thouſand 
evils,” ſaith Seneca, included in this one of 
anger, and diverſified into a thouſand different 
branches.” | 

The greateſt part of the diſaſters which men 
ſuffer. in this life, are brought upon them by 
their own ungoverned paſſions. Should they 
eſcape the external miſchiefs which theſe paſſions 
naturally occaſion, they gannot ſhun the internal 
miſery which they certainly produce. The go- 
vernment of the world is maintained with ſuch 
depth of wiſdom, that the divine laws execute 
themſelves againſt the ſinner, and carry their 
ſanction along with them. There is no nced for 
the priſons of hell to be unlocked, or the thun- 
ders of heaven to be poured forth, in order to 
puniſh the wrathful and the cruel man. It is 
enough that thoſe furious paſſions which render 
ſuch perſons the diſturbers of others, be ſuffered 
to burn and rage within them, and that they be 
delivered up to the horrors of their own guilty 
minds. The ſpirit of a man may ſuſtain his anfir- 
mity, but a wounded ſpurit who can bear. | 
6. It prevents us from doing or receiving 
good. A drunken man in the height of his in- 
toxication, is looked upon as ſo far from being 
fit to receive or impart inſtruction, that he is 
conſidered as no longer maſter of his own con- 


H | duct 
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| duct or language. He ſeems to act without con- 
| ſciouſneſs, and to ruſh into miſchief without ap- 
| prehenſion of danger. As ſuch, he is either 
| pitied or deſpiſed by thoſe about him, and for the 
| time, is hardly entitled to the rank of rational 
j beings. It is much the ſame. with him who is 
] intoxicated with paſſion. 
| Such a man cannot gain much influence over 
| any but thoſe who are neceſſarily his dependents, 

He may frighten his children or his ſervants, but 

if his eyes were open, he might eaſily ſee, that 
| while he tramples on thoſe ho cannot reſiſt * 
| him, he is not reyered for his virtue, but dreaded 
| or deſpiſed for his brutality; and that he lives only 
i to excite the contempt or hatred of ſociety. 
| He that has his hand again/t every man, need 
| not wonder if every man's hand is againſt him. 
1 He lives in a ſtate of war with mankind, as he is, 
| deſtitute of that meekneis which is the cement 
1 of ſociety, that love which is the bond of perfect. 
| neſs, that charity hich covers a multitude of ſins. 
In the preſent ſtate of imperfection, mutual al- 
| lowances are neceſſary to mutual uſefulneſs, — 
Without ſuch allowances, variance, ſtrife and 
contention will keep us perpetually at a diſtance 
from each other, and prevent us both from doing 
good to our fellow-creatures, and receiving good 
| from them, 


7. It 
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7. It fires the minds of thoſe about us. The 
aſſociates and domeſtics of an angry man live 
with ſuſpicion and ſolieitude, as in the preſence 
of a tame lion or tiger, watching the capricious 
favage, and expecting the moment when he will 
begin his tremendous roar. And when he breaks 
forth in unreaſonable reproaches, it is no won- 
der that the breaſts of thoſe about him are kind- 
led into reſentment. Hence mutual animoſities 
prevail, and who can tell where the miſchief may 
end? It is better fo dwell in the corner of a houſe 
top, than with ſuch a one in the moſt ſplendid 
and ſpacious palace. Grievors words ſtir up an- 
ger in thoſe that hear them. 

Meekneſs prepofleſſes and gains the hearts of 
our opponents. It perſuades when every other 
argument proves ineffectual. It difarms the vio- 
lent, and ſoftens the ſtubborn mind. On the 
other hand, the heat of anger confirms the oppo- 
fition it intends to ſubdue, raifes the reſentment 
of thoſe who were indifferent, and even turns our 
very friends into enemies. 

A judicious writer on this ſubject has juſtly 
obſerved, that in the ruffled and angry hour, we 
view every appearance through a falſe medium. 
The moſt inconſiderable point of intereſt, or 
honour, ſwells into a momentous object; and the 
ſlighteſt attack ſeems to threaten immediate ruin. 

H 2 But 
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But after paſſion or pride is ſubdued, we JookK 
round in vain for the mighty miſchiefs we dread- 


ed. The fabric which our diſturbed imaginatien 


had reared, totally diſappears. But though the 


_ cauſe of contention has dwindled away, its con- 


ſequences remain; We have irritated the paſſi- 


ons of others. We have alienated a friend; we 


have embittered an enemy ; we have ſown the 
ſeeds of future ſuſpicion, malevolence or diſguſt. 
H. that is haſty in his foirit, exalteth folly. 

8. It makes us unlike the meek and lowly 
Jeſus. That mind which was, in him ſhould be 
in us. He was patient under the rudeſt i injuries 


and moſt barbarous treatment. The vileſt af- 
fronts were offered to him, and yet he was meek 
as a lamb, ben he was reviled, he reviled not 
again; when he ſuffered be threatened not, He 


gave his back to the ſmiters, and his cheeks to 


them that plucked aff the hair ; he | hid not his 
face from ſhame and ſpitting. For the (greateſt 


evil he returned the greateſt good. He ſhed his 
blood, and gave his life to redeem thoſe from 


hell who treated him with diſdain. And while 


they mocked his dying agonies, ſbot out the lip, 


and wagged the head, he cried, Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do. While we 


aUmire this amiable and lovely part of the dear 


Redeemer's conduR, let us remember, that he 


has. 
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has left us an example that we ſhould walk in his 
feps. But ah! how unlike him are we, when 
we ſuffer angry paſſions to riſe on the moſt 
trifling occaſions |! | 

No harſhneſs, no pride, no ſtately diſtance of 
behaviour appeared in our divine Maſter, during 
his intercourſe with men upon earth. He was 
eaſy of acceſs, mild in his anſwers, condeſcend- 
ing, lowly andobliging in his whole demeanour. 
This diſtinguiſhing part of his character was ſo 
generally known, that the apoſtle Part, in order 
to gain the hearts of his followers,” and engage 
them to a compliance with what he propoſes, 
uſes this form of addreſs, I beſeech you by the 
meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt, Let us culti- 
vate a humble, kind, gentle temper. - This was 
the temper of our divine Leader. This is the 
temper of the inhabitants of heaven. Let this 
temper alſo be in us. Then ſhall we eſcape the 
miſeries which always accompany an arrogant 
and reſentful mind. 

The religion which Jeſus has eftabliſhed, has 
this diſtinguiſhing peculiarity, that it teaches all 
who profeſs it, to forgive their enemies, and to 
love thoſe that hate them. How unworthy ſhall 
we be of the name of chriſtians, and followers of 
Chriſt, if we give way to fretfulneſs, anger, and 
a revengeful ſpirit! Let us love our enemies bleſs 

Hz them 
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them that curſe us, and pray for them who deſpite 
fully uſe us, and perſecute us. 

9. It makes us reſemble madmen and devils. 
The Latins call a meek perſon, manſuetus ; q. d. 
uſes to the hand. The alluſion is to the nature 
of the contrary diſpoſition. It makes a man like 
a furious wild beaſt, a lion or a tiger; or the 
foift dromedary traverſing her ways, Jer. ii. 23, 
24. Whereas, when the grace of meekneſs 

reigns, it transforms the lion into a lamb, We 
then are uſed to the hand, we ſubmit to manage 
ment; the leopard lies down with the kid, and a. 
little child may lead them... Iſai. xi. 6. 

Saul, the king of Iſrael, when the violence of. 
his paſſian prevailed, appeared like a fury. When 
David was abſent he ſtormed and raged with the 
fierceneſs of a lion; hen preſent, he whirled his 
javelin at him, to ſmite him againſt the wall. 

We ſee the diſtraction which violent anger. 
accaſions in the character of Raman. We can. 
ſcarcely conceive a perſon more thoroughly. 
wretched than he appears to have been, even 
when ſurrounded with power, opulence and plea-. 
ſure, One private man, who deſpiſed his great- 
neſs, and diſdained ſubmiſſion, while a whole 
kingdom trembled before him, made him com 
pletely miſerable. He was loſt to all enjoyment, 
through the fierceneſs of his paſſion; he was 
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ſtung by diſappointment, torn and diſtracted by 
rage, beyond what he was able to bear. He 
made that humiliating conſeſſion, All this avail- 
eth me nothing, ſo long as I ſee Mardecai the Few 
ſatting at the king's gate. This was not a private 
ſoliloquy of Haman's within himielt, but a, con 
feſſion which he made to, others; and as ſuch, ĩt 
proves that his miſery was become. inſupport- 
able. Every man ſtrives to conceal ſuch ſhock- 
ing agitations of mind, as he muſt know they 
are a diſhonour to him. The violence of anguiſh 
alonę can driye him to confeſs a paſſion which 
renders him odious and. deſpicable, Yet Haman 
breaks through all reſtraints, and publiſhes: his 
ſhame even to his own family and friends, from 
whom every man is naturally diſpoſed to conceal 
his diſhonour. A ſtriking proof of the height 

of his diſtraction and diſorder. 22 1 
Violent and unguarded anger makes 2 man a 
fool, to caſt firebrands, arrows and death, i in the 

ſport of his fury. F 
10. It is cruel, and 3 We have a 
ſtriking inſtance af this in the firſt family of man- 
kind. Cain was angry with his brother Abel, 
becauſe his own works being evil and his.bro- 
ther's righteous, Heaven ſmiled upon, the one, 
and frowned upon the other. Cain cheriſhed 
his reſentment to that degree, that he. thirſted 
for 
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for Abel's life, and at laſt imbrued his hands ir 
his own brother's blood. Many of the evils to 
which the life of man is expoſed ariſe from anger 
protracted into malevolence, and exerted in re- 
venge.. Many of the dreadful calamities which 
fill the hiſtories 'of paſt ages, have originated 
here. We could ſcarcely read theſe accounts: 
without ſome doubt of the veracity of the hiſto- 
rians, did we not ſee the ſame cauſes {till tend- 
ing to the ſame effects. 

What tides of human blood have been wech 
how many cities have been ſubverted, how many 
countries have been deſolated, and how many 
rations maſſacred to gratify this cruel and furi- 
ous paſſion ! ' 

How ſolemn and ftriking is the Afiaatihn of 
the dying patriarch Jacob, concerning his two 
ſons ! Simeon and Levi are brethren ; inſtruments 
of cruelty are in their habitations. O my foul, - 
come not thou into their ſecret ; unto their aſſembly, - 
mine honour, be not thou united ; for in their an- 
ger they flew'a man, and in their ſelf-will they 
digged down a'wall. Curſed be their anger, for 
it was feerce ; : and their wrath » for it was cruel, 
T will divide them in Jacob, and ſeater them i in 
Mrael. Gen; xlix. 

The wrathful man is cruel to his neighbour. 


As in the cafe above; and in that of Jexebel 
with- 


x 
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with Naboth. He is cruel to his children and 
ſervants. He is cruel to the very beaſt which 
carries him, and. does his drudgery. A. good man 

. regards the life of his beaſt ; but the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel. Thus Balaam only 
wiſhed for a ſword that he might ſlay his inno- 
cent heaſt. How. many excellent and uſeful 
creatures groan under the cruelty of furious 
men] When they exert themſelves to the utmoſt 
ftretch of their ability, they are ſtill beaten with- 
out mercy.. We need not indeed wonder at the 
wrathful man's cruelty to his beaſt; ſince his 
. cruelty has been diſplayed againſt his Saviour, in 
vhom innocence and perfection ſhone in their 
brighteſt luſtre, hen they heard-theſe=ehings, 
they were- filled with wrath, and roſe, uf, and 
thruſt him out of the city, and led him to the brew 
of the hill, that they mught caſt him down head- 
long. Luke iv. 27, 28, 29. The wrathful man 
is cruel, even to himſelf. Many have died in a 
fit of rage. The tortured ſoul has ruſhed forth 
from its clay tenement, among fiends and furies, 
its fitteſt companions. Thus it is ſaid by the in- 
ſpired penman, Hrath ftilleth the fooliſh man, and 
. envy flayeth the ſilly one. Job. v. 2. . 
Let us learn to ſuſpend our violence and ga- 
vern our tempers when cauſes, of diſeord ariſe. 


Let us allow ourſelves time to think how little 
we 
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we have any proſpect of gaining by fury and 
rage, and how much of the true happineſs of life 


we are ſure of throwing away. 
Wrath is cruel. Aftyages, king of Perſia, be- 
ing diſpleaſed with Harpagus, invited him to 


ſupper, and cauſed that - miſerable parent to feed 
on the fleſh of his own fon, and then aſked him 
how he liked the repaſt. | 


When Darius had ſubdued Sceythia, Ocbaſus, a 
nobleman whom he had conquered, requeſted of 


| the tyrant, that he would leave one of his three 


children to comfort his diſtreſſed father, and 


content himſelf with the ſervice of the other 
two; the conqueror promiſed that he would diſ- 
miſs them all; and hereupon cauſed them all to 
- be flain, and the dead bodies to be caſt at the ſet 


of the unhappy father. | 
* Alexander at a feſtival, e his own 


friend Clitus, becauſe he would not flatter him 
in his follies; and en Lyſiniachus to the fury 


of a lion. 


Nebuchadnezzer being Full of fury againſt $ha- 
drach, Meſheck, and'Abednegs, cauſed them to be 


ce caſtintoa hery furnace, heated to ſeven- fold rage. 


Lucius Sylla in his anger againſt Marcus Ma- 


-rius, Cauſed his legs to be broken, his eyes to be 


pulled out, his hands to be cut ol, and his body 


| to be torn aſunder. 


The 
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The Honourable Commodore Byron was an 
eye witneſs to the following ſhocking ſcene, of 
brutal rage, on the coaſts of Patagonia. I beg 
leave to preſent the reader with it in his own 
words, | | | 

« Here I muſt relate a little anecdote of our 
chriſtian cacique. He and his wife had gone off, 
at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, in their. canoe, 
when ſhe dived for ſea- eggs; but not meeting 
with great ſucceſs, they returned a good deal out 
of humour. A little boy of theirs,-about three 
years old, whom they appeared to be doatingly | 
fond of, watching; for ; his. father and mother's 
return, ran into the ſurf to meet them. The 
father handed a baſket of ſea- eggs to the child, 
which being too heavy for him to carry, he let 
it fall; upon which the father jumped out of the 
canoe, and catching the boy up in his arms, 
daſhed him with the utmoſſ violence againſt the 
ſtones. The poor little creature lay motionleſs 
and bleeding, and in that condition was taken 
up by the mother; but died ſoon after. She ap- 
peared inconſolable for ſome time; but the brute 
his father ſhewed little concern about it F 

Thus we have ſeen, that ſinful anger deſtroys 
our on peace of mind hurts the unity of the 
ſpirit among brethren blocks up our way to the 
Divine Throne —expoſes us to danger — makes 

work 
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work for bitter repentance—fires the minds of 
 others—makes us unlike the meck and lowly 
Jeſus—cauſes us to reſemble madmen and de- 
vils, and, is cruel and murderous. | 


CHAP. VI. 


18 " FX. 
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The Charatter ac Protervus. 


JROTERVUS was notorious in his child- 
hood for his genius in pranks of miſchief 
and malevolence. His fond and fooliſh parents 
inſteall of reſtraining him, praiſed his parts, ad- 
mired him for his addreſs and courage, and prided 
themſelves in what they called the ſeeds of he- 
roiſm and proweſs. Finding this the road to 
honour® and applauſe, © young Protervus was 
quickened in his courſe, and proceeded from 
one degree of malignity to wache: till he be- 
came the ſcourge of ſociety. N 

When arrived to years of mn the raſh- 
neſs and ungoverned paſſion of Protervus puſhed 
him on to a haſty and+irregular conduct. His 
lips oſten poured” out fooliſhneſs, and through 
the impatience of his ſpirit, he ruſhed into many 
ſnares, and ſometimes involved his beſt OP; 
in the ſame miſchief. | 


It 
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It is confeſſed Protervus had ſometimes honeſt 
and honourable projets in his head. But the 
violence of his temper was ſuch that he was eaſily 
- diverted from the point he ſhould have kept in 
ſight. He purſued nothing with that ſteadineſs 
- which is neceſſary in order to ſucceſs. 

He was very eaſily offended. And his reſent 
ment was conſequently often founded on miſun- 
derſtandings, and wrong interpretations of words 
or actions. That which a ſmall ſhare of humi- 
lity and charity would have paſſed over in ſilence, 
Protervus ſwelled into a great and heinous pro- 

vocation. He never could ſuſpend his anger till 
facts were aſcertained, and the truth examined. 
When once diſpleaſed he was inflexibly ſevere, 
and reſolutely implacable. The truth of this 
will appear from the following relation. 

The unhappy Arumneſus offended his neigh- 
bour Protervus. I do not now perfectly recol- 
lect the circumſtances of the caſe. But run 
noſus ſoon found that he had incurred the reſent- 
ment of one whoſe tender mercies were cruel. 
A rigorous proſecution was entered againſt him. 
His humiliating confeſſions, his willingneſs: to 
make all the ſatisfaction in his power, the carneſt 
ſupplications of his diſtreſſed wife, and ſeven 
helpleſs children, were of no avail. Arumnoſiss 
was ſent to the county jail, he was tried, caſt, 

I 


and 
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and condemned to perpetual impriſonment. On 
the ſide of Proteruus there was power, but the 
unfortunate Arumneſus had no comforter. 
had the following account of his diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion, from one who ſaw him in his confinement. 
« was told by the keeper that that was the 
cell of Ærumneſus. I looked through the twilight 
of his grated door, and ſaw his body half waſted 
away with long expectation and confinement, 
and felt what kind of ſickneſs of the heart it was 
which ariſes from hope deferred. Upon looking 
nearer, I ſaw him pale and feverith : in twelve 
years the weſtern breeze had not fanned his 
blood he had ſeen no ſun, no moon im all that 
time — nor had the voice of a friend breathed 

| through his lattice. A543 L586 44 
He was fitting upon the and ond inte 
ſtraw, in the fartheſt corner of his dungeon, 
which was alternately his chair and bed: à little 
calender of ſmall ſticks were laid at the head, 
notched all over -with the diſmal days and nights 
he had paſſed there—he'had one of theſe little 
ſticks in his hand, and with a ruſty nail he was 
etching another day of miſery to add to the heap. 
As I darkened the little-light he had, he lifted up 
a hopeleſs eye towards the door, then cait it 
down—ſhook his head, and went on with his 
work of affliction, I heard his chains upon his 
legs, 


— 
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legs, as he turned his body to lay his little ſtick 
upon the bundle—he gave a deep ſigh—I ſaw 
the iron enter into his ſoul. I burſt into tears, 
and withdrew, deeply impreſſed with the pro-- 
priety of petitioning the Father of mercies to 
have compaſſion on «all priſoners and captives? 

But the unfeeling heart of Protervus was in- 
capable of commiſeration. The unhappy Trum 
noſus languiſhed away in his fetters till death re- 
leaſed him. inc 4900 

Protervus looked upon himſelf as a man of con- 
ſequence, and would aſſume overbearing and lofty 
airs, becauſe N had more money than his neigh-! 
bours. He was better dreſtz and better fed tha 
many of his fellow- creatures, and he loved to 
aggrandize himſelf in his own eſteem; in his 
language, and in his behaviour on that account. 
His vanity, his haughtineſs and inſolence were 
inſufferable. He would treat his ſervants as if 
they were dogs. He forgot that a poor man was 
made of the ſame clay, and deſcended from the 
ſame common parent with himſelf. His ſervants 
hated him, and ſeldom continued long under his 
roof. When he ſtood in need of any aſſiſtance 
from them, he could brook no delay; he would 
make no allowances for the various accidents 
which always attend human life, and may ſtop. 
the ſpeed of the moſt diligent and active ſervant. 

I 2 He 
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He would be perpetually railing at them, or back: | 
biting them, and on the lighteſt failure in their 
duty, he mow ſtorm and, rage like a chained 
lion. 

Protervus was n, * ready to take ex- 
ception and offence without juſt ground. Nor 
would he give up a prejudice once entertained, 
upon the beſt reaſons offered, or the moſt condeſ- 
cending ſteps taken: to ſatisfy him. He was fo 
far from being won by kindneſs, that it only made 
him more infolent, Every conceſſion embold- 
ened his: impetuoſity. There was, in fact, no 
peace to be had with — AE 
any thing to do with him. 

He would treat thoſe with whom he had — 
ings, with inſolence and rudeneſs, with injurious 
and reflecting words. His language was inde- 
cent, provoking, and often outrageous. He was 
froward, and ſowed ſtrife. | 

He was unmercifully rigorous with thoſe who 
were ſo unhappy as to ſtand indebted to him for 
ſums of money u hich they were not immediately 
able to pay. He took a malicious pleaſure in 
cauling ſuch to rot in the jail, as he uſed toexpreſs + 
himſelf, . though he would ſometimes pray at 
church that God would forgive his debts as he. 
forgave his debtors. And he now and then heard 
the leſſon read in which it is ſolemnly declared, 

that 
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that he fall haue eee without op who | 
hath ſhewed-no mercy: - 2 

Debitor, one of his hs tenants, rn tld 
ww his-cow and the blighting of his corn; 
rendered abſolutely ãnoapable of paying his an- 
nual rent in due time. The ſum was but three 
pounds two ſhillings and ſix- pence. Proterurs 
went out one morning, and: found this por 
ſufferer in the fields j he ſeized him by the throat 
as if he would have ſtrangled him, and ſeverely 

demanded immediate payment, ſaying, Ray mit 
that thou oweſt. Dediten fell down at his 
feet, and beſought him; ſaying; © Have: patience 
with me, and: I will: pay [thee all, only grant 
me a little forbearance, and I will diſcharge the 
whole ſum; but-at-prefemntz through the laſs I 
have fuſtained, I am unable to do it. But Pro 
tervut had no tenderneſs towards him, he was 
deaf to his intreaties, he would not hear his cries, 
but went and caſt him into priſon until heſhould 
pay the debt. ; 

Here this innocent but unhappy man was ſe- 
cluded from the common comforts of human 
life, oppreſſed with the corroſion of juſt but 

unavailing reſentment, the heavineſs of ſorrow, 
the corruption of confined air, the want of uſual 
exerciſe, and ſometimes of food, the contagion 

I 3 of 


* An hundred pence, See Matt. xviii. 28, &c. 
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of diſeaſes, from which there was no retreat, 
with all the other complicated horrors of a pri- 
fon ; while his wife and children, deprived of 
the ſupport of his induſtry, and the conſolation 
of his company, languiſned in wretchedneſs and 
miſery becauſe of the fury of the oppreſſor. 
Protervus ſeemed to delight in vexing his 
fellow-creatures; he took a kind of malicious 
pleaſure in giving them pain and torment. . He 
was regardleſs of his neighbour's welfare, and 
lived only to himſelf. If he had but wealth and 
eaſe it was no matter of concern with him what 


calamities ſhould befall the reſt of mankind. He 


was rough, quarrelſome, onions] fullen and 
greedy of revenge. 

Death at length, that Ling of türe rid the 
world of this enemy of ſociety. ' A' raging fever 
ſeized his frame, and in a few days he breathed 
out his indignant ſoul, in diſtraction, horror and 
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mily, he erected an altar in it; there the 
word of God was read and prayers were con- 
ſtantly offered. . Theſe. were not omitted on 
account of, any gueſt whom: providence might 
conduct within thoſe happy walls. For Eugenius 
eſteemed it a part of due reſpect to. thoſe who 
were brought under his roof, to take it for 
granted they would look upon it as a very bad 
eompliment, to imagine they would have been 
obliged, by neglecting the duties of etch on 
their account. 

His character was uniformly rde and ami- 
able; but he particularly excelled in that ſelf- 
government which * W is deſigned to pro- 
mote. 

His meekneſs of 3 Was not a mere natu- 
ral diſpoſition. . It was a chriſtian grace 3 a fruit 
of the ſpirit; | It aroſe from religious principles; 
a regard to God's authority as enjoining it, and 
a ſenſe of the evil and ſinfulneſs of the contrary. 
He knew that to bear a hoſtile and revengeful 
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his on inclinations, and to deny himſelf; that 
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diſpoſition towards our neighbour, is highly of- 
fenſive to God. On this ground, he conſtantly 
embraced all becoming methods for the cultiva- 
tion and promotion of meekneſs and gentleneſs 
in himſelf and others. He followed peace with 
all men, and avoided every ching which might 


have a tendeney to break t:. 


. 


neighbour a real injury, that he conſtantly en- 
deavoured to conciliate and ſecure his affection, 


by all the offices of friendſhip and humanity. He 


Was ſolicitous to make all about him eaſy and 
happy. It was a pleaſure to him to contradict 


he might ſerve the intereſts of his friends 
It was not indeed always poſſible for him to 
live in peace and amity with his neighbours, He 
ſought peace, and purſued it, nrg 
eng not be attained: HED 25% 45 ed of 

In the . ſome 
of a perverſe humour, and of unreaſonable obſti- 
nacy. They were ſo captious as to take offence 
- without any foundation! They would catch at 
the moſt innocent occaſions to wor cup their 
minds to reſentment. This made him very 
18 He was oſten; in ſuch a caſe, 
heard to ery, . Woe is me, that I ſojourn in 
— tliat I dwoll in the te nts of Neν˖j̊˙ My 
gofochib foul 
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ſoul hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace. 
Jam for peace; but when I ſpeak, they are for 
war.“ Some would not be at peace with him 
unleſs he would violate a good conſcience. He 
could only do what he might do lawfully. He 
acted conſcientiouſſy towards God ; he could 
not wound his conſcience for pcace. If men 
were difpleaſed with him for that, he could not 
help it. He would neither ſacriſice truth nor 
holineſs, though all the world ſhould be angry 
with him for his zealous attachment to them. 
But in what concerned himſelf, Eugenius was 
willing to ſacriſice little things, and to recede 
from what was ſtrictly his right in ſome caſes, 
rather than make a breach, or perpetuate a quar- 
rel with his neighbours. He took this to be one 
part of our Saviour's meaning in that remark- 
able injunction, . Whoſoever ſhall fmite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other alſo. 
If any man will ſue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak alſo; and 
whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” He would meekly paſs theſe 
things over, for the fake of peace, eſpecially. 
when he had any reaſon to hope, that ſuch ſoft 
treatment would make a, good impreffion on 
thoſe who ſhould at any time treat him ill, He 
uſed frequently to ſpeak of Abraham's mild and 
| gentle 
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gentle carriage to Lot. When the herdſnien of 
Abrabam and of Lat had quarrelled, the father 
of the faithful, inſtead of ſaying, „I have as 
much right as you to the country, or I have a 
ſuperior right, as I am the elder, and the uncle,” 
he ſpoke as follows, (Let there be no ſtrife, 
I pray thee, between thee and me; for we are 
brethren. Is not the whole land before thee ?. 
If thou wilt take the leſt hand, I will go to the 
right; or if thou wilt depart Nee ee | 
then I will go to the left. | 
Eugenius was deeply ſenſible, thiat e a 
quarrel i is begun, however innocently at firſt on 
one ſide, yet it ſcarcely ever happens but there 
are faults on both, in the progreſs of the con- 
tention. Mutual uſefulneſs is obſtructed; mu- 
tual reflections, evil ſurmiſes, undue; reſentments, 
and indecent! ſallies of paſſton can hardly be a- 
voĩded in ſuch a caſe. Therefore Eugenius 
thought it beſt; in many circumſtances, to leave 
off. contention before it were medaled toit b. 
His ſoul was calm and oompoſed. He breathed 
love and peace. And as ſuch, he made it his 
ſtudy and buſineſs to be quiet, to promote the 
peace and welfare of mankind, and ſo far as it 
was in his power, to compoſe and rare gh 
Nenn in OED Ine ch 
He 
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He was endowed with many divine gifts, he 
was adorned with virtue and merit, and yet he 
always ſeemed inſenſible of his own ſuperiority ; 
he was mean in his own eyes, and drew a cur- 
tain of concealment * before himſelf, that men 
might not obſerve him. If any were inclined to 
draw afide the veil, and make his merit N 
it gave pain to his modeſty. 

He condeſcended to men of low ey would 
hear their requeſts and complaints, and converſe 
familiarly with them -on matters of importance. 
He remembered that the High and Lofty One, 
who inhabits eternity, viſits the afflicted, and 
dwells with the poor 'and lowly. He was far 
from ſinking his character by theſe” condeſcen- 

ſions, or doing any diſhonour to his ſtation in 
the world ; for all good men were conſtrained 
to love and honour him; and indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to determine We he was moſt HOMOUr- 
ed, or moſt beloved. 
If at any time, in converſation with his friends 
for mutual improvement, a debate aroſe, he 
would manage it with a liberality and calmneſs 
of mind which were truly amiable and edifying. 
If the power of the argument lay on his fide, you 
would ſee nothing in him like inſult and triumph. 
When his opponent had the advantage, he would 
readily acknowledge it, and modeſtly yield to the 
* force 
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force 'of a He could fit and hear violent 
oppoſition made to his ſentiments without kind- 
ling into flame and fury. He could bear to be 
contradicted without reſenting it as an affront. 
_ He was compaſſionate and merciful to the poor, 
afflicted and diſtreſſed. Their pains and diſeaſes 
of body, their ſorrows and troubles of mind, 
their neceſſitous circumſtances, their unjuſt ſuf- 
ferings from thoſe who oppreſied-them, and even 
the miſeries brought upon themſelves by their 
own imprudence, excited his ſympathy and ten- 
derneſs. In the diſtribution of his bounty, he 
Was eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, and a 
father to the poor and the aMicted, , The bleſſing 
of him that was ready to, periſh came on this 
amiable man, and he cauſed the widow's heart 
to ſing for joy. Thoſe whom it was not in his 
power to relieve, were intereſted i in his tender 
ſympathy, bis good wiſhes, and affectionate and 
fervent prayers. It was his meat and drink to 
be engaged in contriving,. endeavouring pro- 
moting, and rejoiciag in the welfare and happi- 
neſs of others. He lived not to himſelf. He 
ſought not his on things, but the things of 
others. He ſtudied not to pleaſe himſelf, but to 
pleaſe his neighbour, for his good, unto edi fication. 
Some, who were themſelves unacquainted 
. with the power and comforts of religion, were 
* ready 
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ready to charge Eugenius with enthuſiaſm. I 
beg leave to ſay, that the charge was altogether 
unjuſt, And yet it muſt be owned, that if ha- 
bitual love to God, firm faith in the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, a ſteady dependence on the divine pro- 
miſes, a high eſteem for the bleflings of the hea- 
venly world, and a ſincere contempt for the va- ; 
nities. of this, can properly be called enthuſiaſm, 
then was Eugenins one of the greateſt enthuſiaſts 
our age has produced ; and in proportion to the 
degree in Which he was ſo, I muſt- eſteem him 
one of the wiſeſt and happieſt of mankind. 

I mean not to fay that Eugenius was perfect 
in love and meekneſs. It belongs not to human 
nature to poſſeſs theſe qualities in perfection. 
But it was his ſtudy and endeavour to come as 
near to the pattern of perfection exhibited in the 
character of the Saviour of mankind, as the frailty 
of a human being would admit; and he often 
mourned in ſecret on account of the defects of 
which he was conſcious. 

Thus he gained the eſteem of his friends and 
aſſociates, He was conſulted by them as an 
oracle, and he ſaved many from diſtreſs, and 
even from ruin by his counſel and advice, as well 
as by his prudent and amiable example. Thus 
his conduct in life was of ſingular advantage to 
others as well as to himſelf, | 
| K When 
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When he ſaw oppreſſion and violence practiſed 
among men, he always took the part of the in- 
jured perſon, and he acquitted himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, as to calm the reſentment of the op- 
preſſed, and ſoften the oppreſſor, if not into pity 
and tenderneſs, at leaſt to a compliance with the 
rules of equity. 

He lived in a neighbourhood where he ſaw 
ſeveral ſects of chriſtians carried away with the 
furious torrent of rigorous notions, and where 
ſome were addicted to ſeveral practices border- 
ing on ſuperſtition. They were frequently en- 
gaged in fierce contentions, and angry diſputes. 
They could not live in peace, nor judge favour- 
ably of one another's ſtate, motives or conduct. 
Eugenius beheld them with concern, and one 
day, falling into the company of ſeveral of theſe 
zealots, who belonged to different parties, he 
addreſſed them in the following manner. 

« My friends, I eſteem and honour you all. 
Your zeal for truth and holineſs is, in many reſ- 
pects, laudable. But the matters wherein you 
differ, are not, perhaps, ſo very important as 
you may imagine. The great truths and ne- 
ceſſary duties of chriſtianity ſhould be very dear 
to us. We ought, if Providence calls us to it, 
to contend earneſtly for the eſſential articles of 


faith once delivered to the ſaints, But, it ap- 
pears 
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pears to me, that the points of difference among 
you are not of this kind. There are ſome truths, 
and ſome practices of leſs importance to the 
chriſtian life. The things you diſpute about are 
not of ſuch a nature as that they ſhould engroſs 
your chief attention. Vour different concep- 
tions about theſe things, ſince you are of one 
mind concerning matters of far greater conſe- 
quence, ſhould not lead you into theſe hot and 
angry diſputes, Lou plainly fee, that your 
contentions are to no profit; they ſour your 
minds, they embitter your ſocial interviews, they 
cool your affections to one another, and leave 
your ſouls barren and uncomfortable. The cul- 
tivation of meekneſs and mutual love, is of far 
greater importance than the peculiarities about 
which you contend. Let me intreat you to 
ceaſe from ſtrife, and to follow after the things 
that make for peace, and things Wb one 
may edify another.“ 

I do not exactly know what ſucceſs he had at 
this interview, but many have heard Eugenius 
pathetically lament the general unſucceſsfulneſs 
of all endeavours to promote peace among thoſe 
who are lovers of contention. He would often 
fay, „How fadly do theſe perſons miſtake the 
nature and deſign of chriſtianity ! Were they 
worſhippers of Moloch, or the advocates of Ma- 

22 Hamit, 
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homet, their animoſities might admit of ſome 
excuſe,” 

Thus did this amiable man ſeek peace and 
purſue it; and the bleſſing pronounced on the 
head of the peace maker, reſted upon him. His 
own foul was tranquil and ſerene as tue unruffled 
ocean, He was no enthuſiaſt, as we have ob- 
ſerved. He made no boaſt of his internal con- 
ſolations ; yet neither his eyes nor his aſpect 
could reſtrain the expreſſion of that celeſtial 
peace which reigned within. "IPO 

Eugenius held himſelf and his abilities in my 
low eſtimation. A ſenſe of his own, meanneſs 
prevented him from being moved by any affront. 
He was ſo far from ſeeking the » honour which 
cometh from men, that he ſeemed to take plea- 
ſure in being little and unknown, 

It is rare to meet with an eminent perſon that 
can bear an equal, But it was Eugenius's choice 
and delight, to prefer every one to himſelf. And 
this he did in a manner fo remote from affecta- 
tion, ſo free and eaſy, that in him it appeared 
perfectly natural. He would not ſuffer any un- 
kindn-ſs ſhewn to him to be mentioned again. 
If any inſtance of this happened to be named, he 
would ſay, „I beg we may let that drop, and 
enter on a new ſubject of converſation.“ 

From this root of genuine humility ſprung that 

| patience 


- 
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patience which diſpoſed him to ſubmit to every 
croſs with alacrity and pleaſure, For the good 
of his neighbour, nothing ſezmed hard, nothing 
weariſome. He never thought any thing too 
mean but ſin; he looked on nothing elſe as be- 
neath his character. In bearing afflictions he 
was moſt exemplary, and continued more and 
more ſo in his laſt illneſs, of which we ſhall give 
a brief account by and by. 

It is true, Eugenius was naturally a man of 
ſtrong paſſions, and prone to anger in particular. 
But he humbled himſelf on this account, and im- 
plored with many tears and ſupplications, victory 
over his own ſpirit. And he did not ſeek in vain. 
He obtained what he ſought and laboured after, 
in a very eminent degree. For many of the lat- 
ter years of his life, no one ever ſaw him out of 
temper, or heard him utter a raſh expreſſion, on 
any provocation whatever. The teſtimony 
which Dr. Burnet bears of Arch- biſhop Leigb- 
ton, might be borne of Eugenius with equal pro- 
priety. After an intimate acquaintance with 
the Arch - biſhop for many years, and after being 
with him by night and by day, at home and a- 
broad, in public and in private, on ſundry occa- 
ſions, and in various affairs; I muſt ſay, I never 
heard an idle word drop from his lips, nor any 
converſation Which was not to the uſe of edify- 

K 3 ing. 
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ing. I never ſaw him in any temper, in which 
I myſelf would not have N to de found at 
dea Fog ' 

He was ever ready to bear eich u the redleneſſes, 
and forgive the failings of others. He never 
mentioned the faults of an abſent perſon, unleſs 
abſolute neceſſity required it ; and then he ſpoke 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs ; extenuating, rather 
than aggravating the offence, 

His courteſy was pure and genuine, without 
any art or affectation, conſtraining him to behave _ 
to every one with an inexpreſſible mixture of hu- 
mility, love and reſpect. This directed his 
words, the tone of his voice, his looks, his 
whole attitude, his every motion. His behavi- 

our was ſuited with a peculiar pracefulneſs t to 1. 
perſons, and the occaſion. | 
Eugenius treated the wife of his boſom with a 
manly tenderneſs, giving her the moſt natural 
evidences of a cordial, habitual eſteem; and ex- 
preſſing a moſt affectionate ſympathy with her 
under all her infirmities. He had at all times a 
moſt faithful care of her intereſts, and eſpecially 
thoſe relating to the ſtate of religion in her mind. 
He took great care to inſtruct and admoniſh 
his children, and train them up in the way in 
-which they ſhould go. He thought an exceſs of 
e and of indulgence, one of the moſt 
dangerous 
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dangerous faults in education, by which he every 
where ſaw great numbers of young people un- 


done. Yet he was gentle towards his dear off- 


ſpring, as a nurſe cheriſheth her children. He 
was ever ſolicitous to guard againſt a ſeverity 
which might terrify or diſcourage ; and though 
he endeavoured to take all prudent precautions 
to prevent the commiſlion of faults, yet, when 
at any time they had been committed, and there 
ſeemed to be a ſenſe of them, he was always 
ready to make the moſt candid allowances for the 
thoughtleſsneſs of unripened years, and tenderly 
to cheriſh every purpoſe of a more proper con- 
duct for the time to come. 

His behaviour to his ſervants was full of con- 
deſcenſion, humanity and kindneſs. | He would 
lay no heavier burdens upon them, nor exact 
any harder labour from them than they were 
able to bear. In caſe of ſlight miſcarriages, he 
would forbear threatnings, and not gall and irri- 
tate them by words of abuſe. He was ſome- 
times heard to fay among his particular friends, 
that he thought nothing could be more odious, 
or more contemptible, than for a man to pretend 
to be a diſciple of Jeſus, while he is a lion in his 
own houſe, and frantic or. tyrannical over his 
ſervants and other domeſtics ; - and that the moſt 

melancholy and moſt miſchievous object on 
earth, 
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earth, is a ſelfiſh, paſſionate, unmerciful gover- 
nor of a family, calling himſelf a chriſtian, and 
valuing himſelf on that account.—“ Surely,” he 
would ſay, the domeſtics of ſuch a man, and 
all who obſerve his carriage towards them, will 
be tempted to deſpiſe that religion-which they 
ſee joined with ſuch rank and 1 _ 
criſy.” 

He kept in view the lad eee of all 
earthly glory, human diſtinctions and worldly 
honours. He remembered that the world paſſeth 
away, and the luſts thereof; that the rapid ſtream 
of time is carrying its proudeſt ſons away, and 
burying them in oblivion; that the hour is ap- 
proaching when all ſhall ſtand on a level, and 
the ſervant be free from his maſter ; and then it 
wilt appear, that only he who hath done the will 
of God, whether in a humble or _—_ ſtation, 
abideth for ever. | 

« The firmeſt human Bhat he 
would fay, © the beſt laboured ſyſtems of policy, 
are of no long duration. The mightieſt ſtates 
and nations periſh like the individuals that com- 
poſe them. In one leaf we read their hiſtory, we 
admire their atchievements; we are intereſted in 
their ſucceſſes ; but proceed to the next, and no 
more than a name is left. "Phe Ninevehs and 
Babylons of Afia are fallen; the Sparta and Athens 
| of. 
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of Greece are no more; and the monuments that 
promiſed to endure to eternity are eraſed, like the 
mount of ſand, which, yeſterday the children 
caſt up on the ſhore.” 

Vet it is but juſtice to obſerve, that Eugenius 
was careful to give to all in their ſeveral ſtations 
the regard and reſpect which they might juſtly 
claim. He paid a chearful ſubmiſſion to lawful 
authority. He abhorred the murmurings and 
complaints of diſcontented minds againſt thoſe 
in power, when any ſtep in the adminiſtration 
appears dubious to them. Eugenius had mo- 
deſty enough to be tender in judging of things 
above him. It was a pleaſure to him to render 
to all their dues ; cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear 
to whom fear, - honour to whom honour, 

I cannot prevail with myſelf to conclude this 
ſketch of his character without giving a hint at 
his candour in judging of others. He knew it 
was no act of charity to ſtrengthen the profane 
in their vices, by flattering them, or leaving 
them to flatter themſelves that they ſhall have 
peace, though they walk in the way of their own 
heart. He knew that this would but be joining 
iſſue with Satan, and lending him aid to ruin 
their ſouls for ever. He was deeply ſenſible, 
that becauſe of drunkenneſs, whoredom, fraud, 


lying, covetouſneſs, and the like offences, the 
| wrath 
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wrath of God cometh on the children of diſ- 
obedience. 

But at the ſame time he knew that a conſider- 
able part of the conduct of men is of a doubtful 
caſt. And here Eugenius would exerciſe his 
candour, by thinking, judging, and hoping the 
beſt. The commiſſion of a ſingle offence, con- 
trary to the general courſe of a perſon's life, he 
could not admit as a proof of that perſon's inſin- 
cerity. He knew that the beſt of men, even 
thoſe on whom God has put the higheſt honour- 
in his word, did not always perſevere in an uni- 
form courſe of obedience, without falls and ble- 
miſhes. He likewiſe conſidered himſelf, as weak 
and liable to temptation. s 

He was not ſuſpicious of bad delgns in any, 
unleſs he had the cleareſt grounds to go upon. 
The words of Jeſus were often repeated by him, 
and no doubt had greay weight with him, to diſ- 
poſe his mind to candour and charity: “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged ; for with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye fthail be judged, and with 
what 88 885 ye mete, it ſhall be meaſured to 


you again,” 


This amiable man was at length viſited by a 
heavy and long continued affliction, the fore- 
runner of his great change. He patiently and 


quietly ſubmitted to his heavenly Father's will, 
and 
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and bore the awful trial with reſignation and for- 
titude. His fleſh upon him, and the multitude 
of his bones were in pain, and his foul mourned 
within him ; yet, his paſſions were calm, He 
took kindly all the relief that his friends attempt- 
ed to afford him. He gave them no uneaſineſs 
but what they felt through the force of ſympathy 
and compaſſion. His carriage in the midſt of 
his calamities, was ſo full of meekneſs, tender- 
neſs and love, that the hearts of his friends were 
ſtill more firmly united to him, as the ſeaſon ap- 

proached when he muſt be taken from them. 
That which alleviated his affliction, and af- 
forded him rational tranquillity in the proſpect of 
his diſſolution, was the goſpel of him in whoſe 
hands are life and death, and the aſſurance of 
another and better ſtate, in which all tears will 
be wiped away, and the whole ſoul filled with 
ineffable joy. Supported by theſe hopes and 
proſpects, the latter end of this amiable man 
was peace. The peace of God which paſſeth 
all underſtanding poſſeſſed his mind, and diſarm- 
ed the king of terrors. Philoſophy may infuſe 
ſtubbornneſs, but religion only can give divine 
tranquillity in a dying hour. The precepts of 
Epicurus, who teaches us to endure what the 
laws of the univerſe make neceſſary, may ſilence, 
but cannot ſupport us in that important hour. 
That 
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'Fhat precious goſpel in which life and immorta- 
lity are brought to light, was the ſovereign con- 
ſolation of Eugenius to the laſt moment of his 
exiſtence, When his heart and his fleſh failed, 
he knew that God was the ſtrength of his heart, 
and his portion for ever. 
P His laſt words to his friends were, « Behold 
I die ; be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one 
mind, live in peace; and the God of love and 
peace ſhall be with you.” 


CHAP. VIII. 


Some Rules for the ſuppreſſion of ſinful Anger. 


ET us ſtudy the importance of domeſtic 
happineſs and tranquillity, Huſbands 

ſhould not be bitter againſt their wives, parents 
ſhould not provoke their children to anger, ma- 
ſters mult forbear threatning. The intemperate 
paſſion of ſuperiors is often veiled under the ex- 
cuſe of neceſſary ſtrictneſs, and maintaining of 
authority, But we ſhould not ruin domeſtic 
peace by being always chiding. Every little de- 
fault ſhould not put us into a lame. We ſhould 
not be eaſily provoked. Small offences ſhould 


be paſſed by; and when ſuch are committed as 
call 
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call for reproof, it ſhould be given without heat 
and fury. Fiery and haſty carriage, ſcurrilous 
and indecent language, will at once fink our cha- 
rater, leſſen our authority, and wound our fa- 


mily peace. Noiſe and clamour will render us 


contemptible and ridiculous, and convince our 
domeſtics, that we are ſo far from being fit to 
govern others, that we are unable to govern our- 


' ſelves. 


A due expreſſion of diſpleaſure againſt what is 
wrong, and ſuch as is neceſſary to the reforma- 
tion of the offender, will very well comport with 
the meeknefs of wiſdom. Awful gravity and 
compoſedneſs, tempered with mildneſs and good 
will, would preſerve our authority, and com- 
mand that reſpe&t which we wiſh to ſecure, more 
than noiſe, bluſter, and wrathful chiding. We 
were once inferiors ourſelves, and ſhould treat 
thoſe who are now under us, as we then wiſhed 
to be treated. The happy medium between Eli's 
indulgence, and Nabal's brutal churliſhneſs, 
ſhould be ſtudied by us, if we would preſerve 
peace and good order in our dwellings. Of the 
latter it is ſaid, He was ſuch a churl, ſuch' & fon 
of Belial, that a man could not ſpeak to him, Let 
a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man rather 
than ſuch a fury. There is no peace where he 
comes. 


L Inferiors 
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— 


Inferiors in families ſhould " mild, gentle, 


not ſullen or froward ; nor giving way to unjuſt 


teachable and ſubmiſſive; not anſwering again; 


and unreaſonable murmurings, or complaints 
without cauſe.” Equals ſhould ſtudy to pleaſe, 
and endeavour to oblige one another, for mutual 


advantage. For behold hero goed and {eaſant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! 


It is like the dew of Hermon, which deſcended on 


the mountains of £ ion. For there rhe Lore 5 | 


manided the bleſſing. | 0 
There is not, perhaps, a more achse us 


ſource of anger and reſentment in families than 


the fond partiality of parents to their children. 


Of all the infirmities, ſays Dr. Hunter, to which 


our nature is ſubject, none is more common, 


none is more unreaſonable, unwiſe and unjuſt, | 
none more fatal in its conſequences to ourſelyes 


and others, than that of making a difference be- 


' tween one child and another. It diſcourages 


him or her who is lighted, and it frequently 
ruins the favourite. It ſows the ſeeds of jealouſy, 
anger, diſcord and malice, which frequently 
produce innumerable miſchiefs in families, which 


embitter the lives of both parents and children. 


It ſets the father againſt the mother, and the mo- 


ther againit the father; the ſiſter againſt the 
brother, and the brother againſt the ſiſter. Pa- 


rents 


— 
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rents ou ght to examine, and to watch over them- 
ſelves carefully on this head. If they are unable 
to ſuppreſs the feelings of their own hearts, the 
expreſſion thereof at Jeaſt is in their power. And 
both policy and juſtice demand of them an equal 
diſtribution of their affection, their countenance, 
and their poſſeſſions. If there be a folly, which 
more certainly than another, puniſhes itſelf, it 
is this ill-judged e of which we are 
ſpeaking. eee ty ; 

Some of the beſt and wiſeſt of men have erred 
in this particular. In the patriarchal age, we 
find both Iſaac and Jacob caught in the fame 
ſnare. Iſadc loved Eſau, becauſe he did eat of 
his veniſon ; and Rebekah loved Jacob. This 
diſturbed the repoſe of Iſaac's family. It was 
not long before the effect of parenta! partialities. 
appeared. A competition, for precedency, and 
the rights of primogeniture, engaged the atten- 
tion of the two brothers, and inflamed their 
minds againſt, each other, from their earlieſt 
years. Theclaims of each were ſupported reſ- 
pectively by the parents, according to favour, and 
the family was torn and diſtracted with internal 
diſſenſion. | 

The trifling circumſtances of perſonal like- 
neſs, of beauty, and the like, which in them- 
leves have neither merit nor demerit, have been 

L 2 | known 
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known to eſtabliſh diſtinctions in families, which 
have been deſtructive of peace, and promotive of 
ruin. It is difficult indeed to bear an even hand 
| between one child and another, and to prevent 
| jealouſies and animoſities; but the difficulty 
makes it more neceſtary to be prudent and Cir- 
cumſpect. 
How ſhocking it is to live a life of tumult 
and contention in our own families, to have per- 
petual diſquietudes in our own houſes, where 
above all other places we ſhould be concerned 
to maintain peace ! If a man has not peace at - 
home, where can he expect it? Neither ſacred 
nor civil concerns go on well amidſt ſtrife and 
contention. Our prayers will be hindered, our 
converſe and mutual edification prevented, our 
convivial repaſts embittered, our reſt diſcompoſed, 
and our comforts deſtroyed. Let us ſtudy to be 
quiet, let us be of one mind, let us live in peace ; ; 
and the God of love and peace ſhall be with us. 
His blefing which maketh rich ſhall reſt upon 
us. Blefled are the — for they ſhail inherit 
the carth. 

Some are complaiſant, gentle and good-hu- 
moured among ſtrangers, but moroſe and ill- 
natured at home. This is hypocriſy. It ſhews 
how little they are concerned for the comfort of 

| their families, and that the fear of man hath a 
E' greater 
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greater reſtraint over ood paſſions than the fear 
of God. MONTY IE” 1 
Great prudence and patience ate often called 
for in relative life. Socrates had his Aantippe, 
Abigail her churliſh Nabal, Job a wife who 
tempted him to curſe God, A ofes a Zipporah, 


_ averſe ta duty, and David a ſcoffing Michal. 


2. When we have given juſt offence to any 
ohe, we ſhould be ready to acknowledge it. 
When we have committed an etror, our pride 
prompts us to vindicate it, and to ſtand it out. 
We fancy our honour is concerned. But peni- 
tence and humble ſubiniſſion, would, in ſuch a 
caſe; be d thouſand times more to our credit. 
Yielding pacifieth great offences. Moſt men are 
ſenſibly touched with the ambition of credit and 
reputation, yet few conſider properly either 
wherein theſe lie, or what is the right way of 
obtaining them. Meekneſs and gentlenefs in 
the point of true honour have the preference to 
reſentment and obſtinacy, both in the fight of 
God and men. He that is flow to anger is bet- 
ter than the mighty, and he that ruleth his ſpirit, 
than he that taketh*a-city. * More honour is oh 
to him than to an Ale runder, or a Cæſar. 
rational victory is more honourable than a 1255 
one. To govern an enemy within us is more 
glorious than to kill an enemy without us. The 

L 3. former 
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former is certainly more difficult than the latter. 
To quiet inteſtine broils, to ſtill an inſurrection of 
paſhons in our own boſoms, is a harder and a no- 
bler effort than to trample on an outward oppoſer. 
3. Let us ever remember, that paſſion has a 
direct tendency to trouble the undetſtanding and 
darken the mind. The fumes which-ariſe from 
A heart boiling with anger, becloud » reaſon. 
Nothing is in reality what it appears to be in 
that unhappy moment. Perhaps no two perſons 
can differ more from each other, than the ſame _ 
man differs fram himſelf; when heated with an- 
ger, and when calm and compoſed, If wrath 
bear rule, our judgment of the caſe before us 
dan neither be ſound nor true. The conſidera- 
tion of this ſhould excite us to be ne 
our guard. ve 
There a a greater 2 of the ten- 
dency of paſſion to blind the mind, than the diſ- 
poſitionan angry man generally diſcovers to juſti- 
fy his extravagance. I do well to be angry,” 
is the language of moſt when their minds are 
heated, Certainly Jenab could not think ſo, 
when his mind was cool, and when he poured 
out his ſoul in humble ſupplication to God. 
There is nothing ſaid or done in anger but it 
may be better ſaid, and better done when the 


ftorm is over. 


4. Let 
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4. Let us conſider that anger indulged may 
do us more miſchief than he that offends us. 
He that can endure to have his boſom torn; and 
his peace of mind deſtroyed by this paſſion, 
might with much more eaſe overcome an injury, 
and poſſeſs his tranquillity of mind. It is a thou- 
ſand times better to ſuffer two injuries than to 
revenge one. If any man ſmite thee on the 
right cheeks: turn to him the other alſo. To 
preſerve our ſpirits calm, eaſy and innocent 
amidſt injuries and inſults, is honourable to our- 
ſelves, to God and his cauſe, 

An angry man, to juſtify his own reſentment, 
magnifies a ſlight offence, and ſets it forth' with 
every poſſible circumſtance of aggravation, It 
is much the wiſer part to extenuate and qualify. 
the provocation. To ſuppoſe that it was an 
overſight, that there is no harm done, or at moſt, 
that there was none intendec. 

When the diſciples of Jeſus lept in the W 
while their divine Maſter was in his agony, he 
gently rebuked them, Could ye not watch 
with me one hour? and yet he kindly made 
this allowance for the infirmity of nature; 
« The ſpirit indeed is * but the fleſh is 
Weak “ 4 90 

5. Let us conſider Wee of the 
perſon who has offended us. Is he a child? His 

youth 
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youth will plead in his defence. Is he an aged 
perſon? Allowance muſt' be made for his years 
and inſirmities. Is he poor? His poverty ſhould 
move our compaſſion. Is he rich? His wealth 
lays him under a temptation to forget himſelf. 
Is he a wife man? Let reſpect for his abilities 
ſoften our reſentment. Is he a weak and fooliſh 
man? He knows no better. Is he's wicked 
man 7 We need not wonder at his ill- treatment 


of us; it is his general character. He fears not 


to offend God; and why ſhould we think it 
ſtrange that he offends us? Is he a good man? 
It is pity to harbour reſentment „ e A ae 
character. 

To'contend with our equals i is dubious, with 
our ſuperiors, is madneſs, with our inferiors, is 
meanneſs. When Pififtratus was reviled by a 
drunkard inflamed with wine, his attendants 
urged him to revenge the inſult, © But the chief 
replied; that he was no more moved with his re- 
proaches than he ſhould have been with a blind 
man who had kippeneita to run e him Wich 
out deſign. | 

6. Let us keep in memo y our- own errors 
and follies. We reſent the miſcarriages of 
others, becauſe we forget our own. When I. 


am informed that a man hath ſpoke evil of me, 


let me recollect whether I have not given him 
ton juſt 
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juſt oceaſion ſo to do. If another treats me with 
diſreſpect, before I kindle into reſentment, let 
me remember how I have treated others. 

. Clemency and kindneſs may melt the heart of 
an enemy, and transform him into a friend. And 
a ready forgiveneſs, of an offence committed hy 
an intimate friend, will ſtrengthen the ties of his 
friendſhip towards us. : 
When any one offends us, it may a 
reflect, that we ourſelves either have done, er 
might have done the like, We: uſe long far- 
bearance towards ourſelves, we are always ready 
to excuſe ourſelves. Let us learn to love our 
neighbour as we love ourſelves. We have been 
guilty. of a thouſand miſcarriages towards. thoſe 
with whom we have to do. We wiſh them to 
bear with our infirmities; let us remember that 
divine rule; As ye would that men ſhould de to 
you, da ye even fo to them; for this is the lau and 
the prophets. Surely we thould not be ſo hot in 
reſenting the faults of others, ſinge we have ſo 
many of aur OWN, 

7. Neither is it enough fan us to hoax in mind 
our offences directly committed againſt our fel- 
low- creatures; we ſhould alſo remember, and 
be deeply humbled for our fins againſt God. A 
deep ſenſe of ſin, and inward ſhame, are inſepa- 
rable from a penitent frame of heart. A view 

of 
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of what paſſes in our own hearts, and of the 
miſcarriages of our lives, tends greatly to ſubdue 
haughtineſ:' of ſpirit, and conſequently, makes 
it eaſy to paſs by thoſe provocations which ſet the 
proud and ſelf-admiring all in a flame. The 
truly penitent are not readily moved to reſent- 


ment, or kindled into paſſion, whatever is ſaid 


of them, or done to them. A man truly 
humbled for his ſin before God, will be ready to 
reflect, when a provocation to wrath is before 
him, „ The heart · ſearehing God knows all my 
fooliſhneſs, and that I am Ns of far worſe 
treatment.“ | 

This inducement to ſuppreſs anger, the apoſtle 
Paul urges in all its force. He founds his ex- 
hortation to guard againſt every violation of the 


law of meekneſs, ſolely on the ſinful ſtate in 


which we are all by nature; Put them in mind, 
ſays he to Titus, to be gentle, ſhewing all meek- 
neſs unto all men. For we ourſelves alſ Were 
ſometimes fooliſh, diſobedient, deceived, Serving ng 
divers luſis and pleaſures, living in malice and 
envy, hateful and hating one another. 

8. Let us every evening review the conduct 
of the paſt day, and ſee what progreſs we have 
made in meekneſs and patience. - © When the 
candle is'withdrawn,” fays the heathen moraliſt, 
« I review the day that is paſt, and ruminate on 
| my 
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my words and actions. I hide nothing from my- 
ſelf ; I let nothing eſcape me. In that diſpute, 
I ſay to myſelf, I was too warm, I ſpoke raſhly. 
I will hereafter be more cautigus., Iadmoniſhed 
a friend, but doing it with too much ſeverity, I 
offended inſtead of reforming him.” « Lreſent- 
ry,” may the chriſtian ſay, & but I 
did it with ſo. much heat, that my own mind 
was thrown into tumult and diſquietude, I ex- 
poſed myſolf to ſhame, I wounded my own con- 
ſcience, and ated unworthy my chriſtian cha- 
racter and profeſſion,  'T he recollection con- 
founds me. I pray God forgive me what is paſt, 
and grant me the meekneſs of wiſdom, that I may 
demean myſelf more ſuitably for the future. 

We thouid enquire what ground we have 
gained in the government. of ourlelyes ; what 
advancement we have made in meekneſs and pa- 
tience. Seaſons of ſelf-examination, in which 
our paſt actions pals in review before us, to be 
condemned and rectitied where they appear 'to 
have been wrong, are highly requilite to moral 
improvement. Rt 

9. If we would keep o our reſentment within 
due bounds, let us accuſtom it to know the reins. 
Self-government ſhould be habitual. In vain 
ſhall we endeavour to obtain the conqueſt, if the 
attempt is only made when ſome violent provo- 

| cation 


ed an injury, 
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cation has inflamed the mind. If it is not our 


aim at other ſeaſons, and on leſs trying occaſions, 
to rule our own ſpirits, it can hardly be expected 


that we fhall ſucceed when ſore refngriuble 


temptation preſents itſelf, 


When at any time we feel the riſings of anger, 


we ſhould do well to put that queſtion to our- 
ſelves which was pronounced to (ain, (Why 
am I wroth? Is there any cauſe for it? If a 


ſlight provocation has been given me, why ſhould 
I fuffer my thoughts to dwell upon, and magnify- 


it in my imagination, ſo as to nouriſh the re- 
ſentment I feel riſing in my boſom ?”? 

We muſt deny ourſelves early and inflexibly, 
if we would have the government of our own 
ſouls, and not be ſlaves to paſſion. 


It is neceſſary for the health of our fouls. at 


ſome ſeaſons, to forbear to do what may inno- 
cently be done, that we may, through grace, be 
better able to reſiſt the temptation when intereſt 
and other deluding inducements ſhall lend their 
charms to guilt. _ 

Let us therefore live in the continual practice 
of ſelf-denial, and not ſuffer ourſelves to be hu- 
mourous or hard to pleaſe in our meat, drink, 
clothes or attendance. Let us learn to ſubdue 
our fondneſs for thoſe things which ſuit our hu- 
mours, and our averſion to thoſe we diſlike ; 

otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe we ſhall meet with frequent occaſions 
of reſentment, 

It is not enough to repreſs thoſe paſſions which 
are directly criminal. Even innocent gratifica- 
tions muſt be ſometimes forborne. For he who 
complies with all his lawful deſires on al} occa- 
ſions, will loſe his empire over himſelf, That 
is an excellent rule which Plutarch gives for the 
preſervation of meekneſs. © Be not curious in 
diet, clothes or attendance ; for they who need 
but few things, are not A to anger if a. 
be diſappointed of many.” | 

10. Let us be clothed with humility. Pride, 
we have ſeen, is the parent and nurſe of paſſion, 
The humble ſoul is meek and patient. What 
others call affronts and wrongs, give the humble 
man no pain or uneaſineſs. He knows that 
every other perſon has his own opinions, deſires 
and inclinations as well as he; and he is not fo 
weak as to think it reaſonable for them to yield 
up their ſentiments and will to his humour and 
gratification. He does not readily ſuppoſe his 
neighbour has a deſign to affront him. He is 
kind and candid, and takes every thing in the 
moſt favourable light. If injuries are done him, 
he does not immediately reſent them, but takes 
pains with himſelf to forget by degrees what at 
firſt wounded his. mind, 


M Humility 
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Humility is an ornament which becomes fin- 
ners well. It ſhould be put on with our daily 


raiment, and we ſhould vie with each other 
which ſhall ſhew it in its greateſt perfection. 


As pride is the ſource and ſpring of wrathful 


paſſions, ſo to have this evil. ſubdued, and to 
learn the, practice of humility, is the only ſuc- 
ceſsful way to attain true meekneſs. 

11. Let us ever be ready to forget and forgive 


injuries. The anſwer of Cato to him who had 


ſtruck him in the bath, and came to acknow- 
ledge his offence, was worthy ſo great a man. 
ce I do not remember it,” ſaid Cato. It is the 
part of a great mind, the glory of a man to paſs 
over a tranſgreſſion. A certain noble courtier 
being once aſked, by what. means he had conti- 
nued ſo long in favour, replied, 00 By being 
thankful, and patiently enduring injuries.“ Se- 


crates. having, without any provocation, received 


a rude blow on his head by an inſulting bravado, 
bore it with that patience which may put chriſ- 
tians to the bluſh. Among us, ſuch an affront 
would have been followed with a challenge, and, 
perhaps, iſſued in death. But Socrates kept his 


' temper, and only made this calm and humourous 
remark on the inſult he had received, «It is pity, 
that a man cannot know when he ought to come 


abroad with a helmet on his head.“ 


We 
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We are commanded to ſhew all meekneſs unto 
all men. Bearing, forbearing, condeſcending 
and forgiving meekneſs. The meekneſs which 
will endear our friends, and reconcile our ene- 
mies. The law of love ſhould be written on 
our hearts, and the law of kindneſs expreſſed by 
our lips. Meekneſs ſhould not only be ſhewn 
to the good and gentle, but alſo to the fravard. 

A ſpirit of forgiveneſs is eſſential to chriſtiani- 
ty. And the conſideration of God's forgiving 
us our great and manifold provocations, ſhould 
induce us to a ready forgiveneſs of thoſe who 
have injured us. As God for Chriſt's ſake hath 
forgiven you, is the grand argument the goſpel 
makes uſe of, to ſoften the rigour of our reſent- 
ment to an offending brother, and diſpoſe us to 
forgive him. + 

12, Let us conſider of what importance it is 
for us to'endeayour, by a kind, gentle and oblig- 
ing behaviour, to conciliate the affection and 
eſteem of thoſe with whom we have to do. Our 
great Creator has formed us for ſociety. He 
has made it natural to us to defire that our 
neighbours ſhould wiſh our welfare, and treat us 
with decency, kindneſs and love ; that they 
ſhould promote our intereſt, and lend us aſſiſt- 
ance when we ftand in need of their help. Con- 


ſequently, he hath laid us under obligations to 
M 2 treat 
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treat them as we wiſh they ſhould treat us. 
And the more meekneſs and gentleneſs we ſhew 
to them, the greater reaſon we have to expect 


the fame returns of love and good-will from 


them, 
When we fall under aftition, or are over- 


taken by diſtreſsful calamities, we need the ſym- 


pathy, counſels, prayers, and other friendly aids 
of thoſe in the ſociety of whom Providence has 


; placed us. But how can we expect any of theſe + 
[inſtances of kindneſs from them, if we have_ 


made them our enemies by our own moroſe and 


unfriendly carriage? If we have ſeemed to take 


pleaſure in vexing them by our peeviſh or furious 


paſſions, what kindneſs can we expect from 
them ? 


Although the Bleſſed God ſupremely regards 


his own glory, yet he is fo far from requiring 
any kind of homage from us his creatures which 


is in the leaſt detrimental to the intereſts of ſo- 
cicty, that it is impoſſible to pleaſe him without 
ſhewing kindneſs, love and good will to one an- 
other. No parent ever more affectionately 


fought the happineſs of his offspring, or delighted 


more in their harmony, than our Father who is 


in heaven ſeeks our mutual welfare, and delights 


in ſeeing us obey the great command of loving 


our neighbour as ourſelves, It is evidently his 
1 will, 
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will, that, as chriſtians, we ſhould ſtand as much 
diſtinguiſhed by the amiableneſs of our deport- 
ment towards men, as by faith, devotion and 
zeal towards himſelf. | 
13. Let us remember that men can proceed no 
farther in their inſults and injurious treatment of 
us, than divine wiſdom permits them. The 
wicked are his ſword. © Shimei curſes not with- 
out his permiſſion. Men's affronts are God's 
chaſtiſements ; their reproaches are his rebukes. 
Fob kept his eye more fixed on the permiſſive 
hand of God than on the inſtruments of his 
affliction, the Sabeans and Chaldeans. Inſtead of 
venting his rage in fruitleſs exclamations at their 
cruelty and rapaëity, he humbles himſelf and 
ſays, The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; bleſſed be the name of the Lord. He has 
wiſe and gracious purpoſes to anſwer in ſuffering 
men to treat us as they do. He means to hum- 
ble and to prove us, that he may do us good in 
our latter end. I thought evil againſt me, ſaid 
Jeſeph to his brethren; but God meant it for 
good. | 
14. Let us live under an habitual ſenſe of the 
divine preſence, and be in the fear of the Lord 
all the day long. By the fear of the Lord men 
depart from evil. Thou God ſeeſt me,” is a 
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proper and ſuitable reflection at all times, and 
eſpecially in times of temptation and danger. 
15. Let us learn to expect injuries and affronts, 
that we may not be ſurpriſed when they occur. 
We do not live among angels, nor among men 


138 


free from perverſeneſs, and unſpotted with im- 


purity. We dwell among a people of irregular 


tempers and unclean lips. If we would have no 


provocations we muſt needs go out of the world. 
In all connections and relations we may juſtly 
loak for ſomething diſpleaſing. How can we 
expect to be perfectly at cafe in this reſtleſs 
world ? Offences uill come among thoſe whoſe 
natures are depraved, and whoſe hearts are fully 
ſet in them to do evil. Do men gather grapes of 
therns, or figs of thiſtles? If thou ſegſt the violent 
perverting of judgment and juſtice, marvel not at 


the matter. Be not ſurpriſed into diſquietude 
and paſſion, when you meet with provocations 


from corrupt and fallen creatures. The briers 
and thorns are with us, we dwell among ſcorpions. 
We ſhould &-ep our mouth as with a bridle, while 
the wicked are before us, and be cautious, as thoſe 
who walk'with a lighted candle among barrels 

of gunpowder. | . 
There are ſavages in this . through 
which we paſs to the heavenly land, and we need 
not think it ſtrange if we ſometimes hear them 
roar 
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roar againſt us, Meekneſs will teach us to paſs 
on without reſentment, and courage will em- 
bolden us to proceed without fear or diſmay, If 
hery tongues ſet on us, we ſhould not be like 
tinder, ready to catch the flame, and render evil 
for evil. 

The natriatth . a rich and great in che 
land of Ahimelech; but the Philiſtines envied 
him. They were angty with him becauſe God 
proſpered him. The wells Which his father's 
ſervants had digged, the Philiftines ſtopped, 
and filled with earth. Reſeptment conſiders that 
as gained to itſelf which is loſt to the object of 
it. It enjoys the miſchief which it works merely 
for miſchief*s fake. JH/aac prudently gives way, 
and pitches his tent in the valley of Gerar. But 
the unrelenting rage of the Philiftines purſues 
him thither. No ſooner has he by induſtry pro- 
cured water for his family and flocks, than tfey 
endeavour, by violence, to poſtefs themſelves of 
it. Jfaac, fond of peace, chuſes rather to recede 
from his juſt right, than to ſupport it by force;; 
and ſtill retires, ſeeking relief in patience and 
induſtry. He finds himſelf {till purſued by the 
pride and perfidiouſneſs of his neighbours ; but 
at length he conquers by yielding. A victory 
the moſt honourable, and the moſt ſatisfactory. 


He went up from thence, and ta remove, as far 
FO 
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as in him lay, every ground of quarrel, he fixed 
his reſidence at Beer-fſheba ; where feeling him- 
ſelf at home, he at once pitches his tent for re- 
poſe, and builds an altar for devotion. Here, 
as one well obſerves, the hatred, reſentment and 
violence of man, are loſt and forgotten in com- 
munion with God. 

His meek and placid behaviour, together with 
the ſmiles of Providence upon him, rendered the 


' patriarch ſo reſpectable, that Abimelech felt him- 
ſelf impelled at length, to court his friendſhip, 
and to ſecure it by a ſolemn covenant. For when 
a man's ways pleaſe the Lord, he maketh his 


enemies to be at peace with him. 


16. Let us pour out our ſouls in humble ſup- 
plication to that Almighty Being whoſe grace 
alone can effectually ſubdue our irregular tem- 
pers. To rectify them, without his aid, is ab- 
ſolutely beyond our power. His aid is graciouſly 
promiſed to thoſe who ſeek it with humility and 


fervor, He will ſubdue our ifiiquities, Let us 
fly to his throne, confeſs and bewail our weak- 
neſs and folly, and aſk help of him who gives 
liberally to all 'men, and upbraideth not ; and it 
ſhall be given us. Intercourſe with God in'its 
own nature, ſoftens that hardneſs of heart, that 


moroſeneſs of ſpirit which we are apt to contract 
from converſe with a perplexing world, It hum 


bles, 
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dles, it elevates and refines the ſoul. It wakes 
us averle to give offence, and careful to culti- 
vate harmony, and promote peace among our 
fellow-creatures, He that lives near to God 
will be unwilling to contend about trifles. He 
will be diſpoſed to live peaceably with all men. 
He will be, in a great meaſure, exempted from 
; that continual irritation which, imaginary inju- 
ries raiſe in ſuldicious minds. And that God 
who knows the frailties of the human heart, and 
hears the prayer of the humble, works in him 
that which is vell-gealung] in his ſight, | 

If any; man lack the meekneſs of wiſdom, let 
_bim. aſk it of God. Sudden ejaculations to God 
when proyocations occur, are of ſpecial ſeryice 
to.cool and calm the mind, and prevent the out- 
breakings , of anger to our fellow-creatures. 
When David's heart was hot within him, and 
the fre burned. in his boſom, the firſt words he 
uttered were thoſe, of fervent prayer. Lord 
make me to know mine end, andthe meaſure of my days! 

17. Let us cheriſh good humour and chriſtian 
chearfulneſs. Let us endeavour to ſhake off that 
ſullenneſs which makes us ſo uneaſy to ourſelyes 
and to all who are near us. Pythagoras quelled 
the perturbations of his mind by the uſe of his 
harp; and David's muſic calmed the diſtraction 
of Saul, and baniſhed the evil-ſpirit from him. 


Anger, 
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Anger, fretfulneſs and peeviſhneſs prey upon 


the tender fibres of our frame, and injure our 


health. Why ſhould we delight to puniſh our- 
ſelves becauſe ſome one has done us an injury, 
or is ſuppoſed to have treated us unbecoming]y ? 

The man who is of a ſour, moroſe, malevolent 


temper, looks only on the defects and imper- 
fections of his neighbours, He is ignorant of 
the art of combining their weakneſſes with their 


virtues, and of rendering the imperfections of 


others ſupportable, by a juſt and humiliating - 


reflection on his own. Such a one exclaims 
againſt ſociety, becauſe due attention is not paid 


to his capricious humour. He tells you, there 
is very little in human ſociety that is deſirable. 


We own this is too true. It would, however, 


be incomparably leſs deſirable, if all men N 
of this ſour and unk ind diſpoſition. A ſociety 
compoſed of perſons of ſuch a caſt, would bear 

a ſtriking reſemblance to the infernal regions. 


18. Let us avoid the company of paſſionate 
and furious men. We learn the manners and 


drink into the ſpirit of thoſe with whom we are 
converſant. Like the cameleon, we take a 
tincture from that which is near us. The wiſe 


man's advice is therefore ſalutary: Make no 
friendſhip with an angry man, and with a furious 


man thou er not go; leſt thou learn his ways, 
and 
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and get a ſnare to thy ſoul. | Familiarity with 
drunkards endangers our ſobriety ; with the 
laſcivious, our chaſtity ; with the proud, our 
humility ; and with the angry, our meekneſs 
and gentlenefs. _ 

Let the meek and lowly be our choſen com- 
panions. The wolf is no fit companion for the 
lamb, nor the leopard for the kid. Let the quiet 
of the land be the men of our council, that we 
may obſerve 1 in them the excellency of meeknels, 
learn their ways, and copy after their example. 
We ſhall find from them that none live fo happy 
as thoſe who have the government of their 
paſſions ; that none are ſo amiable as thoſe who 
have the ornaments of a meek and quiet ſpirit. 
The peeviſh and feeble pieces of human nature 
take offence at trifles, and often make their own 
jealouſies a ſufficient ground for their indignation. 
Let us withdraw from them. : 

19. Let us labour to have our hearts conti- 
nually affected with a ſenſe of the love and kind- 
neſs of God towards us. If we are chriſtians 
indeed, we ſhould often be ſaying within our- 
ſelves, What manner of love bath the Father | 
beflowed on us! How great, how free, how un- 
deſerved! He gave his Son to be a ſacrifice for 
our offences, that we might be reconciled to him, ä 
and ſhall we be unwilling to be reconciled to an 
offending 
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offending brother ? He pardons our blackeſt 
crimes, our numerous and enormous tranſgreſ- 
ſions, and ſhall we be full of anger and reſent- 


ment againſt a brother for ſome petty offence ? 


And an oftence too, of one with whom we hope 
to dwell in the regions of peace and felicity for 


ever? He tells us, if we forgive not fuch a bro- 
ther, he will not forgive us; and can we ſtill be 


implacable ? He gives us the ſpirit of peace and 


love to dwell in our hearts, and ſhall we be deaf 


to his benign injunctions ? Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of Gad, whereby ye are ſealed to the day of 
redemption. Let all bitterneſs, and wrath, and 


anger, and clamour, and evil ſpeaking be gut away 


from you, with all malice. And be ye kind ene to 


another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 


even as God for Chrift s ſake hath forgiven you. 


The love of Chriſt is the ſweeteſt and happieſt 


conſtraint we can poſſibly be under, the kindeſt 


and moſt efficacious incentive to love and oe 
works. | 


Dr. Cheyne, who has done honour to his pro- 
feſſion as a phyſician, has obſer ved, that love of 


God, as it is the ſovereign remedy of all miſe- 


. ries, ſo, in particular, it prevents the bodily 
diſorders which the paſſions introduce, by keep- 


ing the paſſions themſelves within due. bounds. 


And by the unſpeakable joy, and perfect calm, 
ſerenity 
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ſcrenity and tranquillity it gives the mind, be- 
comes the moſt powerful of all the means of 
health and long life. The object of this love is 
infinitely perfect. If we are properly affected 
with his love, ſo as to be engaged to love him in 
a ſupreme degree, anger, hatred and malice will 
be ſuppreſſed. Love is the nobleſt, and moſt 
Joyful affection of the mind. Our joy and hap- 
pineſs will always riſe in proportion to our love 
to him in whoſe preſence is fulneſs of joy. The 
placing our ſupreme love on him, and preferring 
his favour above all, will render us ſerene, calm 
and pleaſed ; and as ſuch, moſt effectually ſubdue 
our angry paſſions. 

Let us be firmly perſuaded then that the en- 
joyment of inward tranquillity and a ſenſe of the 
divine favour, form the chief happineſs of our ra- 
tional nature. It is for want of adverting to 
this, that our paſſions are thrown into tumult 
by outward occurrences. Where we expect too 
much, we are ſure to meet with diſappointment ; 
and diſappointment involves us in vexation. 

All immoderate attachments to creatures are 
to be conſidered and avoided as acts of idolatry. 
But a ſmall degree of regard ihould be entertain- 
ed for thoſe objects, which, at mot, can afford 


us but a momentary felicity. 
N Love 
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Love to God is the foundation of all holineſs. 
He is ſupremely lovely, and ſhould be fupremely 
loved by us. His favour is life, and ought to 
be preferred to every other enjoyment. Our 
hearts ſhould adopt the language of the pious 
pſalmiit, It rs good for me to draw near to God : 
whom have I in heaven but "thee and there ts 


none upon earth that I defire bufides' thee. Then 
will our boſoms glow with the lambent flames of 
mild benevolence. Our ſouls will be abſorbed 


in tender ſympathy with the diftreſled. We 
ſhall feel a brother's woe, and haſten to his re- 


lief. We ſhall bear with his infirmities, and co- 


ver them with the mantle of charity. = 
The pleaſure which affects a human mind with 

the , moſt lively and tranſporting touches, and 

which has the happieſt influence over all his 


paſſions, is what ariſes from the favour of the 


Moſt High, and the proſpect of being crowned 
at length with a happineſs large as our deſires, 
and laſting as our immortal ſouls. This is a 
perpetual ſpring of chearfulneſs and gladneſs in 
the mind. It ſoftens the aſperities of our tem- 
pers, and clothes us with the meekneſs and gen- 
tleneſs of Chriſt. Tt leſſens the'calamities, and 
doubles the joys of life. Without this, the high- 


eſt ſtate of worldly. adyancement is but vanity | 


and vexation, and with it, the loweſt condition 
is a paradiſe, | Where 
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Where this happy ſtate of mind prevails, the 
reſt of the ſoul is undiſturbed, its comforts are 
not plundered, its government is not diſordered, 
the laws of reaſon and religion bear the ſway, 
and communion with, God and his ſaints is en- 
joy. | 

In ſuch a man, there is the joint concurrence 
of all the affections to the peace and quiet of the 
ſoul, every one exerting itſelf in its own order 
for the good of the whole. The kingdom of God 
there prevails, which is r1ghtcouſneſs and peace, 
and joy in the Haly, Ghoſt. The meek ſhall increaſe 
their joy in the Lord, and the poar among men 
all rejaice in the Holy. One of tfrael, 

n 
poſſible, keep in ſight, the ſhortneſs of human 
life, and the certain approach of death, judgment, 
and the eternal world. What avails this tur- 
moil of paſſion, this hurry of ſpirits about things 
which will prefently come to an end? If eternity 
lies open to view, with all its awful concerns, 
what can appear ſo conſiderable in preſent oc- 
currences, as to agitate our paſſions, and diſcom- 
poſe our minds? Shall we, inſtead of preparing 
for a higher exiſtence, abſurdly waſte the few 
moments allotted us here, in contending about 
trifles? Eternity, eternity is at hand. 

N 2 Let 
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Let us not add to the troubles of the preſent 
hour, the miſchiefs and miſeries of ſtrife and 
_ contention. | Let us ſtudy to ſmoothe the rug- 
ged path by meekneſs and gentleneſs,” as much 
as in us lice, living -peaceably with all men. Let 
us /fudy to be quiet, and en what —_— of 
life,” in peace und dove. e 
- When we are 3 be angry with a fel 
—— let us remember, that we know 
not but he and ourſelves too may be ſummoned 
to appear before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt 
within the preſent hour. This night our ſouls 
may be required of us. Were we ſure that this 
would be the caſe, our angry ſpirits would be 
cooled, and other concerns would engage our 
thoughts. And ſince every moment's exiſtence 
here is uncertain to us, why ſhould we cheriſh 
any diſpoſition which is unſuitable for a dying 
man? Let not the ſun go down upon your wirath. 

21. Let us keep in view the example of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. It was the deſign of God 
to ſet his ſon before us as the model of chriſtian 
virtue. I am far from aſierting that this was the 
only, or the chief errand. on which he was ſent 
into our world. Jeſus himſelf tells us, that he 
came to give his lite a ranſom for many, to ſeek 
and to {ave that which was loſt, and to lay down 
his life or the ſheep. But a ſubordinate end of 

| his 
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his miſſion was, to give a living repreſentation 
of thoſe diſpoſitions, graces and virtues: for our 
imitation, which are pleaſing to God, profitable 
to us, ornamental to our character, and edifying 
to thoſe with whom! we have to do. 

We are directed to imitate inferior examples 
ſo far as they are good. A cloud of witneſſes is 
ſet before us, to animate us in the chriſtian race. 
We are to be followers of them who through 
faith and patience do now inherit the promiſes. 
God has not only ſhewn us our duty in his laws 

and commands, but he has made known his will 
to us in the more ſtriking, the more engaging 
way of living examples. 5 

The life of. Jeſus is particularly deſigned for 
our imitation. We have a fair tranſcript of the 
law in his amiable temper and conduct. A mi- 
nute account is given us of his whole behaviour 
by the four evangeliſts, that in the mouth of ſo 
many witneſſes, every word might be eſtabliſhed. 
His chearful obedience to his divine Father, and 
regard for his glory, his zeal againſt ſin, his 
love to mankind, his patience, his meekneſs and 
may juſtly engage us at once to learn and love 
the way of holineſs. 

Our Lord himſelf took care to lead his diſciples 
to conſider him as their pattern. He tells them 
N 3 that 
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that he who would claim relation to him, or in- 
tereſt in him, muſt follow him; that they who 
would find reſt in him, muſt learn of him; and 
that they muſt love one another as he has loved 
them. I have given you an example, fays he, 
« that ye ſhould do as I have done to you.“ 
Hence, our abiding i in him is to be FRINGE by 

our walking as he walked. £ 
We readily and naturally imbibe the ſpirit of 
an intimate friend, and run into a ſimilitude of 
mind and manners with him. We ſay of Jeſus, 
4 This is my Friend;” and he vouchſafes to call 
us his friends. A relation ſo intimate and en- 
dearing ſhould engage us to follow his example. 
We profeſs to be his diſciples; we call him 
Maſter and Lord; and as ſuch, it is highly rea- 
ſonable that we ſhould imitate him. The ſeveral 
fects of philoſophers. among the heathens, were 
influenced by the practice of their leaders and 
founders, as well as by their precepts. They 
were cenſured or applauded as they degenerated 
from the virtues of their maſters, or copied after 
them. Ye call me Mater and Lord, ſays our 
gracious Redeemer, and ye ſay well, for jo I am. 
I ben, your Lord and Maſter, have waſhed 
your feet, ye ought alſo to waſh one another's feet. 
For I have given you an example that ye ſhould do 
e bave done to you, His doctrine and practice 
| were 
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were in perfect uniſon, we ſhould therefore re- 
gard him and follow him in both. 070 

Wie hope to be like him hereafter. He is the 
model of our final happineſs. If we are now in 
reality the ſons of God, the heirs of promiſe, we 
know, that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be 
like him; for we ſhall ſee him as he is. If 
we take delight in the proſpect of future confor- 
mity to him, we certainly ſhould be aſpiring af- 
ter it now. We ſhould be prefling towards the 
mark. Every man that hath this hope in him; 
purifieth himſelf, even as he is pure. In vain 
do we flatter ourſelves with the hope of being 
with Jeſus hereafter, if we are not like him here. 


Let us ſtudy his example, as it is drawn in the 


goſpel hiſtory, with care and attention. No part 
of ſcripture is more proper for our | ſearch and 
meditation, than that which gives us the picture 
of the temper and life of our divine Saviour. Let 
us never allow ourſelves to reſt contented with - 
out a real and growing conformity to him. The 
more we contemplate his lovely example, the 
more we ſhall be charmed with it. And while 
we ſtedfaſtly behold in the glaſs of the goſpel, the 
glory of the Lord, we ſhall be changed into the 
ſame image from glory to glory, by the agency 
and operation of the Spirit of the Lord. Our 


rough, moroſe and angry diſpoſitions ſhall be 


ſubdued, 


- — —— — — — — 
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ſubdued, and we ſhall be more and more aflimi- 
lated to the meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt. 
The divine Redeemer always preferred truth, 
and obedience to his Father, to the pleaſing of 
men. Vet as far as was conſiſtent with his Fa- 
ther's will, he conſtantly ſhewed a ſtrong diſpo- 
ſition to prevent angry contentions. Inſtead of 
offering injury to any, he went about doing good 
to all. It vas foretold of him in propheey, that 
he ſhould not ſtrive nor ery, neither ſhould any 
man hear his voice in the ſtreets. He acted cor- 
reſpondent. to this prediction, purſuing the great 
deſign upon which! he came inte the world, with- _ 
out noiſe or contention, diſturbance or tumult. 
He checked the firſt appearances. of ſtrike among 
his followers. He paid tribute to: the exacters 
of it, though it, was not due from him. This he 
choſe to do, as himſelf declares, iet they ſhould 
be offended. When he had miraculouſly cured a 
leper, rather than diſpleaſe the Jeiſb prieſts, he 
ordered the man whom he had healed, to go and 
carry the gift to them, which: God had ordained 
to be given to the prieſts, 1 | 
cerned in the cure of the :leprafy: . . 
But I forbear to enlarge, ad- al cloſe this 
clay with a few GI 6+ und. 
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ſubject, ſufficient evidence of human 
depravity. The hiſtory of mankind is in every 
page demonſtrative of our original. apoſtacy. 
Whence is it that men are agitated with ſuch 
lawleſs paſſions as ſet them at continual war with 
each other? Whence is it, that not content with 
the evils which nature has entailed upon them, 
they exert all their talents for multiplying and 
ſpeeding the means of perdition to one another? 
Whenee is it that we ſee half the world employed 
in puſhing: the other half from the verge of exiſt- 
ence ? Whbence is it that even in their 
religious conteſts, fuch wrathful and malevo- 
lent paſſtons reign among men as ate diſ- 
graceful to humanity? The cauſe of all this 
diſorder is, alas! but too evident, we are by 
nature children of wrath. We are naturally the 
ſubjects of enmity. to God and his law. This 
is evident from the confeſſions and complaints of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who have the juſteſt and trueſt acquaint- 
ance with their own hearts. The ſacred ſerip- 


tures abound with the groans and cries of thoſe 
who have felt themſelves infected with the loath- 


ſome diſeaſe. Behold I am vile, ſays holy Fob. 


Thou deſireſt truth in the imward parts, ſays 
Davis, the man after God's own heart, but 
behold I was ſhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 
mother conceive me. Nay, it'is the acknowledg- 
ment of holy men in general. Vie are all as an 
unclean thing, and all aur righteouſneſſes are as 
filthy rags. | be heart is deceitful ubove all things, 
This depravity is total and entire, diffuſing 
itſelf through all the. powers of the ſoul. The 
whole head is ſick, and the: whole heart is faint. 


It is univerſal; involving all nations, both Fews 


and Gentitles—alt ranks; the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor. Whatever difference 
there may be as to birth or blood, nobility or 
baſeneſs, education, place or office; al fleſh have 
corrupted their way. What nation, what tribe, 
what kindred, what family, what people or lan- 
guage can be produced, before' or after the flood, 
under the law, or under the_ goſpel, who have 
eſcaped the direful infection? Happy were the 
man who could make the pleaſing diſcovery. 

«7 This 
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This diſeaſe. is likewiſe conſtant. Blindneſs 
in the underſtanding, impotence in the will, 
diſorder in the affections, are not viſitants, but 
inhabitants. They are interwoven in our very 
conſtitution. 

And this fatal Aiſtemper' is more deeply rooted 
than the Ethiapian's ſoaty;complexion, or the 
leopard's ſpots. Hence no ordinary means will 
take effect for. the removal of it. The moſt 
awakening threats, and thundering menaces, 
will not rouſe us from our lethargy. The heart 
is ſtony, the neck an iren ſinew, the brow braſs. 


The moſt pathetic entreaties, and moving ex- 


poſtulations cannot entice the mind, to cloſe in 
with that-whichis abſolutely neceſſary, to its own 
ſolid peace and final happineſs. Divine power 
alone can make the ſinner willing. 


2. Our natural depravity ſtrongly beſpeaks 
the neceſſity of our rene wal by grace. We muſt 


have a new and a better life than that we drew 
with our firſt birth, The ſtream will not riſe 


higher than the fountain ; nature can produce mw 


more than that which is natural. If in our firſt 
birth we are children of wrath, what but a being 


born from above can make us the children of 
God ? I know this remark will be deemed by 
Tome, the cant of enthuſtaſm. But ſhould the 
fear of 1 „ ſuch a cenſure impoſe filence 


upon 
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upon me, I ſhould think myſelf unworthy of the 
chriſtian name, and much more unwrorthy to ſuſ- 
tain the ſacred character of a miniſter of that je- 
ſus, who has taught us all, that except a man be 
born again, he cannot ſee, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. Unleſs a new heart be 
given to us, and a new ſpirit put within us, we 
ſhall ever be ſtrangers to true chriſtian meek- 
neſs. The apoſtle of the Gentiles carefully in- 
forms us that meekneſs is a fruit of the Spirit. 


The pruning of the branches is not ſufficient ; 


the tree itſelf muſt be made good. An outward 


refor mation is not enough; we mult be renewed 


in the ſpirit of our minds. Nether circumciſion 
quaileth uny thing, nor uncircumeifion ; but a new 
ereature, Grapes will not grow upon thorns, 
nor figs upon thiſtles. The ornaments of a meek 
and guiet ſpirit, which. are in the fight of God of 


great price, are only found in * who is created 


in Ghrift: Feſus unto good wort. 

Jo deliver us from the 3 ſs and 
miſery of our lapſed ſtate, was the end of our 
bleſſed Redeemer's coming into this world. He 
gave hunſelf for our fins; he ſubmitted to a ſtate. 
of poverty and meanneſs, to reproach and ſhame, 

to inceſſant labour and toil; he yielded and de- 
livered himſelf up, as a willing victim, into the 
hands of avengiog juſtice, and was ſtricken, 


ſmitten 
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ſmitten of God and afflicted, wounded for our 
tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for our iniquities ; he 
was exceeding ſorrowful, ſore amazed, and very 
heavy; his heart melted like wax in the midſt 
of his bowels; he was in an agony, and ſweat 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground; 


he gave himſelf up into the hands of cruel and 


wicked men, and underwent the bitter pains and 
horrors of an accurſed death; and all this, that 
he might make reconciliation for our iniquity, 
fatisfy for our offences, and procure the full re- 
miſſion of them all. Witbout ſhedding of blood 
there was no remiſſiun; but we have redemption 
through the blood of Feſus, the forgiveneſs of ſins, 

according to the riches of grace. 
With his flripes we are healed, fays the evan- 
gelical prophet. He did not die for our fins that 
we ſhould live in them, and under the power of 
them; but that he might free us from their ty- 
ranny, and releaſe us from their captivity ; that 
henceforth we ſhould not ſerve fin. He was ma- 
nifeſted that he might deſtroy in us the works of the 
devil, reduce us to ſubjection to himſelf, reign 
in our hearts by his ſpirit and grace, maintaining 
his throne there in righteouſneſs, peace, and joy. 
On this ſubject, reader, may your thoughts de- 
lightfully expand. Here is the remedy for all the 
evils which fin has introduced. Here is the de- 
WW ſtruction 
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ſtruction of ſin itſelf, the cauſe, the direful, the 
fatal cauſe. of all our woe. Here is the ſovereign 
cure for all the diſorders of your mind. Here is 
the precious balm for a wounded conſcience.— 
This, this is all our ay and ſhould be all 
our deſire. | 

Bleſſed Jeſus ! may we look to thee and be 
healed of all our maladies! We who have been 
fooliſh, diſobedient, deceived, ſerving divers luſts 


and pleaſures, living in malice and envy, hatefu!, 
and hating one another ; may we, as the happy 
conſequence of thy atoning ſacrifice, be ſaved 
by the waſhing of regeneration, and the renewing 
of the Holy Gho/? ! Thus ſhall our angry paſſions, 
on account of which * we are compared. to lions 
and tigers, wolves and bears, be all brought 
into ſubjection and obedience to thee ! The lion 
ſhall become a lamb, the churl. ſhall become li- 
beral, and the fierce and furiqus b be clothed with 
Sentleneſs. Conquer, by the omnipotence | of 
thy grace, our perverſe affections, and reign in 
us, that we may conquer and reign with thee. 
Let our rebellious powers hear thy voice, tremble 

and obey | | 


" T0 


How aſtoniſhing is is it that the wonders of 
faving love ſhould fo little engage the attention 
of mankind. The ſalvation of a loſt world has - 
employed the thoughts and counſels of Jehovah 

from 
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from everlaſting. At how many times, in how 
many different manners, did He ſpeak of this 
ſubject unto the fathers? How many embaſſies 
of angels did He ſend to give intimations of it ? 
How were all the deſigns of the Moſt High in 
the courſe of his adorable Providence, and the 
execution of them, rendered ſubſervient to this 
one glorious purpoſe, which riſes ſuperior to, 
and abſorbs all the reſt, the plan of ſalvation by 
a Redeemer! As if the great God had been 
carrying on no deſign from the beginning, but 


one, a deſign of love to ruined men. That one, 


which of all others, theſe ungrateful creatures 


treat with the greateſt light, indifference and 
neglect. And ſhall that which thus occupied 


the Eternal Mind; to mature and execute which 
the world was created; which has been declared 
to man by ſo many ſigns in heaven above, and on 
earth beneath, by the tongues. of ſo many pro- 
phets, by fo many oracles ; to announce which 
angels and archangels have deſcended from their 
thrones; and to accompliſh which, God was 
made manifeſt in the fleſh, juſtifed in the ſpirit, 
preached unto the Gentiles, recetved up into glory 
ſhall it be announced, unfolded, executed in 
vain ? Shall men make light « of it all, and treat 


it as a cunningly deviſed fable? Shall they. ſtill 


regard it as a thing of nought ? Reader, what- 
O 2 ever 
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ever you 2pprove or reject in theſe pages, neglect 
not this great ſalvation, But renouncing your 
{:ns, and embracing the meſſages of life and 
peace, enter cordially into the views of God 
your Maker and Redeemer, and earneſtly purſue 


the fame object with him, the ſalvation of the 
Gul ! | 


Should you be diſpoſed to fay, What con- 
nexion has this with your ſubje&t? I anſwer, a 
very intimate connexion, Were I to trace out 
the diſeaſe, without once hinting at the remedy, 
I ſhould acquit myſelf but poorly in this buſineſs. 
Like a ſurgeon who probes a wound, but leaves 
it open and bleeding, without the neceſlary 
dreflings. The whole, indeed, need not a phyſician, 
but they that are fick. Here then, 


| Survey the wond'rous cure; 
And at each ſtep, let higher wonder riſe! 
Pardon for infinite offence ! and pardon 
'Thro* means, that ſpeak its value infinite ! 
A pardon bought with blood! with blood divine 
With blood divine of him I made my foe ! 
Perſiſted to provoke ! tho' woo'd and aw'd, 
Blefs'd, and chaſtis'd, a flagrant rebel til] ! 
A rebel midſt the thunders of his throne ! 
Nor alone, a rebel univerſe ! 
My ſpecies up in arms ! not one exempt ! 
Yet for the fouleſt of the foul, he dies 
Moſt joy'd for the redeem'd from deepeſt guilt ! 
As if our race were held of higheſt rank ! 
And Codhead dearer as more kind to man ! 
YOUNG 
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3. What ſhall, we think of thoſe mighty he- 
roes who have been ſo unjuſtly celebrated in 
eveiy age for their proweſs and valour ? Were 
not, many of them the oppreſſors and butchers of 
mankind? and yet poets, painters,, ſculptors, 
ſtatuaries and hiſtorians have united their efforts 
to make them famous. Themiſtacles ſpoke the 
language of ſober reaſon, when, being aſked 
whom he conſidered as the greateſt of heroes, he 
anſwered, Not him who conquers, but him 
who faves ; not the man who ruins, but the man 
who erects ; who of a village can make a eit), 
or turn a deſpicable people into a great nation.” 
Yet the ſerene acts of benevolence, the ſmall 
{till voice of goodneſs, are neither accompanied 
by noiſe nor oſtentation, It is uproar and tu- 


mult, the downfall of ſacked cities, the ſhrieks 


of raviſhed matrons, and the groans of dying 
nations, that fill the trumpet of fame, and gain 


the plaudit of the world. 
Men of cruelty and blood, of ambition and 


power, find diſtinction and glory very eaſy to be 


attained in this way; as it is indiſputably more 
eaſy to deſtroy than to create, to give death than. 
to give life, to pull down than to build up, to 


bring devaſtation and miſery, rather than plenty, 
"_ and proſperity upon earth. But let us, 
O 3 not 
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not aſcribe honour and acclamation to deeds 
which call loudly for infamy and the gibbet. 

Henry the Fourth of France, juſt before a 
battle, in which he obtained an entire victory, de- 
youtly poured out his ſoul in prayer to the God 
of Armies, to the following purpoſe: 

« © Lord of Hoſts, who canſt fee through 
the thickeſt veil and cloſeſt diſguiſe, who vieweſt 
the bottom of my heart, and the deepeſt deſigns 
of my enemies; who haſt in thy hands, as well as 
before thine eyes, all the events which concern 
human life; if thou knoweſt that my reign will 
promote thy glory and the ſafety of thy people; 
if thou knoweſt that I have no other ambition in 
my foul, but to advance the honour of thy holy 
name, and the good of this ſtate; favour, O 
great God, the juſtice of my arms, and reduce 
alt the rebels to acknowledge him whom thy ſa- 
cred decrees, and the order of a lawful ſucceſſion, 
have made their ſovereign ; but if thy good Pro- 
vidence has ordered it otherwiſe, and thou ſeeſt 
that I ſhould prove one of thoſe kings whom thou 
giveſt in thine anger, take from me, O merciful 
God, my life and my crown ; make me this day 
a ſacrifice to thy will; let my death end the ca- 
lamities of France; and let my blood be the laſt 
that is ſpilt in this quarrel. “ 


4, Whatey eL. 
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4. Whatever be our different conceptions as 
to matters of ſpeculation, let us be very aſſiduous 
to cultivate a chriſtian temper. Let us be care- 
ful to give evidence. of a ready and hearty ſub- 
miſſion to the word of God, and a chearful re- 
ſignation to his Providence: Let us be modeſt, 
humble and lowly in our behaviour towards men, 
cautious of giving offence, and not haſty to take 
offence at others. Let us learn to be calm un- 
der real provocations, and always in readineſs to 
be reconciled when the offence ĩs acknowledged. 
In all our religious connections and concerns 
eſpecially, let us wear the garment of humility, 
and the ornaments of a meek. and quiet ſpirit. 
This will be more to the honour of our Divine 
Saviour, more to the credit of our holy religion, 
than the exacteſt orthodoxy in . matters 

without it. 

We may err in leſſer concerns, od yet be ſafe 
as to our final ſtate; but if we are deſtitute, 
wholly deſtitute ofa true chriſtian temper, the mind 
that was in Chriſt Feſus, we are in the gall of bit- 


terneſs, in the bond of iniquity. It matters not 


by what name we chuſe to be diſtinguiſhed, or- 
to what ſect of chriſtians we profeſſedly adhere ; 
if pride, anger, wrath and malice reign in our 
hearts and govern our lives, all our religion is 
hypocriſy. If any man ſeem to be religious, and 

| bridleth 
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bridleth nat his tongue, but deceiveth bis c heart, 
betrays the perverſeneſs and malignity of his 
diſpoſition, that man's ! is vain. Let ng | 
man deceive himſelf. FF 

5. What care. ig ag i that the. tempers of 
children be not ſpoiled by an improper education 


I be ſeverity of a tyrannical parent or maſter 


may be productive of much miſchief to his tender 
charge. After having devoted many years of 
life to the important taſk of cultivating youthful | 
minds, I hope I may be allowed to ſpeak what I 
have learned by experience. Youths of a gene- 
rous diſpoſition may be induced to do any thing 
by kindneſs, but ſeverity would rouſe and harden 
them into oppoſition, To be perpetually chiding 
them, or frequently beating or ſcourging them, 
would have à natural tendency to ſtir up their 
reſentment againſt us, and lead them to conſider 
us as their greateſt enemies. 

The infliction of chaſtiſement requires * 
prudence, and a happy command. of temper. 
That it may produce the deſired effect, it ſhould 
at leaſt appear to low from a juſt difplexfure at 
the offence committed. But for a parent or tu- 
tor not to he able to command his paſſion, would 
be to fet a bad example before children. It 
would leſſen his authority, by ſhewing his weak- 
nels before them ; for it is great weakneſs in an. 
| inſtructor 
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inſtructor to be often carried away by the impulſe 


of anger. Few perfons meet with more frequent 


provocations than thoſe who have a number-of 
children to manage and govern. If ſuch do not 
check the riſings of anger, they will find it grow 


upon them, and become h:bitual. This would 


make their own lives very unhappy, and lead 


them to ſudden acts of cruelty and barbarity, 
which they might immediately repent of, but in 


vain. | 
slight expreſſions of diſpleaſure or /approba- 
tion, will produce happy effects on youths of a 


meek and tender diſpoſition. © A frowning look 


or a ſharp word will ſucceed better with ſuch, as 


a corrective, than many ſtripes with others. 


Praiſe and ſhame will frequently be found ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer. the governor's purpoſe. . But 
vice and immorality, idleneſs and miſchief will, 
at times, require the rod of correction. It would 


be awful to ſuffer children to walk in the way of 


their own heart. The fertile ſoil muſt not lie 
uncultivated; and over-run with weedss. 

As ſeverity is ever to be condemned, ſo an ex- 
ceſs of lenity is not leſs pernicious. It is an an- 
cient obſervation, and which has received the 
ſanction of experience in every age, He that 
ſpareth his rod, i. e. when abſolutely neceſſary, 
hateth his ſon ; but he that laveth him chaſteneth 


him 
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him, betimes; ; When lenity and ſoftneſs are ill- 
judged and exceſſive, they are in effect cruelty. 
« Impunity,” ſays Cicero, is the greateſt en- 
ticement to the commiſſion of offences. A 
wiſer than he has told us, that a child left to him- 
ſelf brings his mather to ſhame. 
lately heard of a certain youth, of a hot, ma- 
lignant, fiery.diſpoſition, much addicted to quar- 
reling with his gampanions when at ſchool, and. 
who being always accuſtomed to be treated with. 
indulgence, grew up to ſuch a degree of ſelt- 
willedneſs, that on meeting with ſome oppoſition 
from his parent, in an affair he had in hand when 
grown up to, years; of Maturity, he. could not 
bear to bo controlled, 55 teck. a 3 
and ſhot himſelf dead. 
Experience ſhews 8 tempers of children 
may be ſpoiled, either b an exceſs of lenity, or 
of ſeverity. The golden me an between the two 
extremes is the ſafeſt path. Severity may break 
the ſpirits ; Proveke nat rhildren to anger, left" 
they be diſdouraguti. Lenity on the other hand 
is amiable; the motives to it are noble; much 
may be ſaid in its praiſe; and the advocate for it 
will find an attentive audience. Vet lenity car- 
ried to an undue degree, frequently involves the 
object of it ĩn miſery and perdition. © Human 
nature is, at every ſtage of life,* prone to evil; 
and 
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and particularly ſo at 2 time, when; to inherent 
depravity are added, weakneſs of underſtanding, 
and want of thought and experience. Proper 
methods muſt be deviſed of influencing the hopes 
and fears of children; and theſe methods muſt 
be accommodated. to their different diſ eee 
Wiſdom ĩs profitable to direc . 
6. Let aged perſons be particularly) on 'their 
| —— againſt angry, fretful, and perverſe paſſions. 
The. many diſappointments we have met with 
through life, the coldneſs and neglect with which 
-we begin to be treated, together with the load of 
Infirmities incident to thoſe Who are advanced in 
years, have a tendency to ſour our tempers, and 
make us uneaſy. to ourſelves, and to thoſe about 
us. Our old friends are many of them gone 
down tothe grave before us; and thoſe who 
ſurvive, perhaps, have almoſt forgotten us a 
Some of our children are taken away by Wah, 
others removed to a diſtance from us, or, which 
is ſtill more afflictive, there may be others of 
them who prove ungrateful and difobedient. In 
ſuch circumſtances we ſtand in need of great 
grace to enable us to poſſeſs our ſouls in patience, 


and to keep us ſerene, gentle and compoſed. We 


are apt to be too ſoon thrown out of humour, 
to aſſume an angry look, and to utter the lan- 


guage of perverſeneſs. 
But 
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But let us remember, that we ſtand in need 
of help and aſſiſtance. We ſhould therefore, for 
our own fakes, avoid every thing that would 
diſguſt and drive away our friends, from whom 
ve may {ti!! hope for ſome comfort. Let us eſ- 
pecially watch againſt a poſitive, ſupercilious, 
overbearing temper ; a fretful, uneaſy, diſcon- 
tented ſpirit. - Let us not be always complaining 
bf flights and neglects. Let us not be conti- 
nually finding fault with thoſe in younger life ; 
| for theſe are the perſons chiefly from whom we 
may expect conſolation. And it muſt be a very 
j extraordinary degree of piety, or good nature, 
| that will incline perſons to help thoſe who ate 
| always uneaſy, croſs, peeviſh and perverſe. If we 
1 drive away thoſe who could help us, and would 
| do it with pleaſure, if we were meek, patient and 
| - obliging, we may ſtretch out our hands in vain, 


| 

and hope for friendly aſſiſtance and ſympathy 
without ſucceſs. Nay, we may thank ourſelves 
| for it, if we are deſerted, overlooked and neg- 
| lected ſtill more and more, and if the world ap- 
'8 pear deſirous to be rid of us. 

0 But nobler motives than theſe ſhould excite us 
to meekneſs and patience. The hopes, proſpects 
| and comforts of chriſtianity ſhould: calm our 
| ſpirits, and ſooth our hearts to reſt. All true 
| chriſtians know, that the goſpel and the religion 
| of 
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of Jeſus afford a rich profuſion of ſolid peace, 
and conſolation, amidſt the ſorrows, diſappoint- 
ments and afflictions attendant on our pilgrimage- 
ſtate, Inſtead of repining at any humiliating 
circumſtances that may be allotted to us in our 
declining years, let us, my aged and honoured 
friends, draw water out of the wells of ſalvation. 
By patience and comfort of the ſcriptures, let us 
embrace and ever hold faſt the bleſſed hope of 
everlaſting life.” This, if any thing, will 
ſmoothe our ruffled tempers, relieve our fatigued 
ſpirits, and check our petulant humours. This 
will diſſipate the gloom of our ſolitary years, 


and ſupport our weary ſteps in the laſt ſtages of 
our journey. 


Let the bleſſed gol; pel be our conſtant theme. 


The dignity of its Author, the evidence of its 
arguments, the gentleneſs of its injunctions, the 
nature, extent and duration of its promiſes 
theſe, and innumerable other bleſſings, make the 
richeſt proviſion for rational conſolation, and re- 
fined joy. 


P Religion 
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Religion ! providence ! an after Nate | 
Here is firm footing; here is ſolid rock ; 
This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſide; 
Sinks under us; beſtorms, and then devours. 
His hand the good man faſtens in the ſkies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl, 
Religion ! thou the ſoul of happineſs ! 
And greaning Calvary of thee ! there ſhine 
The brighteſt truths; there Mongeſt motives ſting ; 
— There ſacred violence aſſaults the ſoul, 


YOUNG, 


7, T have already recommended ROY TR chear- 
fulneſs as an antidote againſt that evil which this 


eſſay is humbly intended to ſuppreſs and correct. 


A celebrated Author has given us his thoughts 
on this ſubject with a juſtneſs and propriety pe- 
culiar to himſelf, I cannot deny myſelf the plea- 
ſure of preſenting a few of his obſervations to the 
reader. Nothing, I apprehend, can be better 
adapted to my purpoſe. | I ſhall not therefore 
crave my reader's pardon for the liberty I am 
going to take, becauſe I am yery much miſtaken, 
if he will not think the following extracts the 
moſt valuable part of the Eſſay on Anger. 

e have always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. 
The latter I conſider as an act, the former as an 
habit of the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, 
chearfulneſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe are 
often raiſed into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, 

who 
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. who are ſubject to the greateſt depreſſions of me- 
lancholy. On the contrary, chearfulneſs, though 
it does not give the mind ſuch an exquilite glad- 
neſs, prevents us from falling into the depths of 
ſorrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, which 
breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters 
for a moment ; chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of 
day-light in the mind, and fills it with a Ready 
and perpetual ſerenity. 

Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as 


too wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, 
and as filled with a certain triumph and infolence 


of heart, which is inconſiſtent with a life every 
moment obnoxious to the greateſt dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have obſerved, that 
the ſacred perſon who was the great pattern of 
perfection, was never ſeen to laugh. 
Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of 
theſe exceptions z it is of a ferious and compoſed 
nature; it does nbt throw the mind into a con- 
dition improper for the preſent ſtate of humanity; 
and is very conſpicuous in the character of thoſe 
who are looked upon as the greateſt philoſophers 
among the heathens, as well as among thoſe 


who have been deſervedly eſteemed as ſaints and 


holy men among chriſtians. 
If we conſider chearfulneſs in three lights, with 
regard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, 
52 and 
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and to the great Author of our being, it will not 
a little recommend itſelf on each of ghoſe ac- 
counts. The man who is poſſeſſed of this ex- 
cellent frame of mind, is not only eaſy in his 
thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all the powers 
and faculties of the ſou] ; his imagination is clear, 
and his judgment undiſturbed : his temper is 
even and unruffled, whether in action or in ſoli- 
tude. He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods 
which nature has provided for him, taſtes all the 
pleaſures of the creation which are poured forth 
about him, and does not fee] the full weight of 
thoſe accidental evils which may befal him. 

If we conſider him in relation to the perſons 
with whom he converſes, it naturally produces 
love and good will towards him. A chearful 
mind is not only diſpoſed to be affable and oblig- 
ing, but raiſes the ſame good humour in thoſe 
who come within its influence. A man finds 
himſelf pleaſed, he does not know' why, with 
the chearfulneſs of his companion : it is like a 
ſudden ſunſhine that awakens a ſecret delight in 
the mind without attending to it. The heart re- 
joices of its own accord, and naturally flows out 
into friend{hip and benevolence towards the per- 
ſon who has ſo kind an effect upon it. 

When I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in 
its third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a 

conſtant 
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conſtant habitual gratitude to the great Author 
of nature. An inward chearfulneſs is an impli- 
cit praiſe and thankſgiving to Providence, under 
its diſpenſations. It is a kind of acquieſcence 
in the eſtate wherein we are placed, and a ſecret 
approbation of the divine will in his conduct to- 
wards men. 

There are but two things, which, in my opi- 
nion, can reaſonably deprive us of this chearful- 
neſs of heart. The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of 
guilt. A man who lives in a ſtate of vice and 
impenitence, can have no title to that evenneſs 
and tranquillity of mind, which is the health of 
the ſoul. Chearfulneſs in an ill man deſerves a 
harder name than language can furniſh us with, 
and is many degrees beyond what we commonly 
call folly and madneſs. 

Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of the Su- 
preme Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, 
under whatſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may like- 
wiſe very reaſonably deprive a man of this chear- 
fulneſs of temper. There is ſomething ſo parti- 
cularly gloomy and offenſive to human nature 
in the proſpect of non-exiſtence, that I cannot 
but wonder, with many excellent writers, how 
it is poſſible for a man to out- live the expecta- 
tion of it. For my own part, I think the being 
of a God ſo little to be doubted, that it is almoſt 

65 of the 
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the only truth we are ſure of; and ſuch a truth 
as we meet with in every object, in every occur- 
rence, and in every thought. If we look into 
the character of this tribe of infidels, we gene- 
rally find they are made up of pride, ſpleen, and 
cavil: it is indeed no wonder that men, who are 
uneaſy to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of 
the world. | 3 
The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore 
no pretence to chearfulneſs, and would act very 
unreaſonably ſhould they endeavour at it. 

After having mentioned theſe tw o great prin- 
ciples which are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in 
their own nature, as well as in right reaſon, I 
cannot think of any other, that ought to baniſh 
his happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain 
and ſickneſs, ſhame and reproach, poverty and 
old age, nay death itſelf, conſidering the ſhort- 
neſs of their duration, and the advantage we may 
reap from them, do not deſerve the name-of 
_ evils. The toſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcom- 
poſe him who is ſure it will bring him to a joy- 
ful harbour. KA Note | 

The conſideration of that Being on whom we 
have our dependence, and in whom we ſee every 
thing that we can imagine as great, glorious or 
© amiable, is a ſource. of chearfulneſs to a good 
mind. We find ourſelves every where upheld 


by 
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by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an immen- 
ſity of love and mercy. We depend upona Be- 
ing, whoſe power - qualifies him to make us 
happy by an infinity of means, whoſe goodneſs 
and truth engage him to make thoſe happy who 
defire it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs 
will ſecure us in this happineſs to all eternity. 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould 
perpetually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh _ 
from us all that ſecret heavineſs of heart, which 
unthinking men are ſubje& to, when they lie 
under no real affliction; all that anguiſh which 
we may feel from any evil that actually oppreſſes 
us; to which I may likewiſe add, thoſe little 
cracklings of mirth and folly that are apter to 
betray virtue than ſupport it ; and eſtabliſh in 
us ſuch an even and chearful temper, as makes 
us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we 
converſe, and to him whom we are made to 
pleaſe.” 

May this happy temper be cultivated by us, 
and this advantage among many others will be 
ſure to follow, we ſhall not be ſoon angry. 

I ſhall now put a period to this eſſay, humbly 
ſubmitting it to the candor of the public. I wiſh 
it may in any degree anſwer the expectations of 
my friends, who have been ſo kind as to favour 
its publication with their encouragement. _ May 

the 
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the God of love and peace ſeal inſtruction to all 
our hearts, and render this feeble effort to pro- 
mote his glory in the preſent and everlaſting. 
welfare of his creatures, happily  eonducive to 
the anſwering of the defired end! May we, by 
putting on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and learning 
of him to be meek and lowly in heart, be formed 
to a meetneſs for, and finally by his ſaving mercy 
be brought to the poſſeſſion of, the regions of 
perfect peace and purity, where friendſhip, har- 
mony and love flouriſh and reign. gs: im- 
mortal 5 1 An. 
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